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The Encyclopedia Metropolitana ; or, 
Universal Dictionary of Knowledge ; 
on an original Plan: comprising 
the two-fold Advantage of a philoso- 
phical and an alphabetical Arrange- 
ment. - Parts I. to VI. 4to. 

Forty thousand copies of the Ency- 

clopedia Britannica have been sold, 


‘and a new edition called for; Rees’s 


Cyclopzdia, notwithstanding the te- 
diousness of its publication and its vast 
expense, was successful ; and, without 
alluding to minor productions of this 
class, of which there have been several, 
of various degrees of merit, in order 


to show the popularity of works of this 


nature, we need only remark, that, in- 
dependent of the Encyclopedia Bnt- 
tannica, there is Brewster’s Cyclo- 
peedia publishing on a large scale, and 
with every prospect of success. 

It was a knowledge of this fact, 
and a conviction that much improve- 
ment might be made in the plan and 
arrangement of an Universal Diction- 
ary of Knowledge, that induced a few 
men of talents to propose the Ency- 
clopedia Metropolitana. It was un- 
fortunate that, nearly at the commence- 
ment of the work, some difficulties oc- 
curred, which delayed the publication 
of the parts at the periods fixed. The 
property has now, however, devolved 
Into hands, whose rank and respecta- 
bility in the profession are the surest 
guarantees that it will be conducted 
with spirit and regularity. 

The editors of the * Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana’ avoiding the straight- 
line instruction from A to Z, the dis- 
organization of the sciences and syste- 
matic arts, the splitting into fragments 
the whole system of human knowledge, 
and the several other disadvantages un- 
der which all the old Encyclopedias 
labour, have determined ona new plan, 
Which combines the two-fold advantage 
ofa philosophical and an alphabetical 
‘rangement. By this method they 
are enabled to apportion the due space 


Mands, aud to avoid that repetition 


: 








which necessarily occurs when a sub- 
ject is much subdivided. Another 
object of the editors of this work, is to 
give a fair and systematic history of 
the received truths and established dis- 
coveries in every department of know- 
ledge in a perspicuous and compressed 
form, avoiding all crude conceptions 
and prolix augmentation, in which 
writers are often too apt to indulge. 
The ‘ Encyclopedia Metropolitana ’ 
will be completed in twenty-five vo- 
lumes. The first division, of two vols., 
will be devoted to the pure sciences, 
including universal grammar, philo- 
logy, logic, mathematics, metaphysics, 
morals, and theology. The second di- 
vision of six vols., will consist of the 
mixed sciences, as mechanics, hydros- 
tatics, pneumatics, optics, and astro- 
nomy, and the applied sciences, in- 
cluding experimental philosophy, the 


5 4 
fine and useful arts, natural history, 


&c. The third division, which is bio- 
graphical and historical, will extend to 
eight volumes; the biography being 
chronologically arranged. The fourth 
division of eight volumes is miscel- 
laneous and lexicographical, and the 
twenty-fifth volume will be the index, 
a digested body of reference to the 
whole work. 

Such is a brief, and, we fear, some- 
what imperfect outline of the plan of 
this work; every part of which con- 
tains a portion of each division. Thus, 
in Part VII., which is just published, 
we have a portion of a very excellent 
treatise on grammar, which combines 
much of the merit of Mr. Booth’s 
analytical dictionary with the critical 
labours of the best philologists. In as- 
tronomy, we have the subject of nauti- 
cal astronomy, well treated of. In bio- 
craphy, there is an able history of the 
Greek philosophy, Greek mathema- 
tics, and Grecian eloquence, with me- 
moirs of Socrates, Archimedes, Me- 
nander, Alexander the Great, Diony- 
sius, and the other celebrated men who 
flourished cotemporary withthem. We 
have also an ingenious dissertation on 


eg ‘the credibility of early Roman his- 
to each article that its importance de-| 


tory, and an account of the first and 
second Punic wars. ‘The miscella- 


neous and lexicographical part we shall 
not beexpected to analyze; and, al- 
though quoting an extract from an 
Eucyclopzdia as a specimen of its me- 
rits, would almost be like cutting a 
piece from harlequin’s jacket 1 order 
to show its colour, yet we shall not 
abandon our usual course of giving an 
extract, and enabling our readers in 
some degree to judge for themselves. 
As much has been said respecting the 
Parthenon, of which we are told Pan- 
cras New Church is an imitation, we 
copy the following account of that ce- 
lebrated temple from the article 
Athens :— 

‘The Parthenon, or the temple .of the 
Virgin Minerva was so far elevated above 
the entrance of the Acropolis, that the 
pavement of its peristyle was on the same 
level with the capitals in the eastern por- 
tico of the Propylea. The Parthenon 
was a pees octostyle of the Doric 
order, with seventeen columns on the 
sides, each six feet two inches in diameter 
at the base, and thirty-four feet: high, 
raised on three steps. Within the peristyle 
at each end stood six columns, five feet 
and a half in diameter, 80 a vesti- 
bule tothe cell. This vestibule was as- 
cended by two steps from the peristyle. 
The cell was divided into two chambers, 
each sixty-two feet six inches broad ; the 
western, or Opisthodomos, forty-three 
feet ten inches in length; the eastern, 
ninety-eight feet seven inches. Four co- 
lumns, four feet in diameter, supported 
the cieling of the former; sixteen, three 
feet in diameter, that of the latter. ‘The 
dimensions of the whole temple were two 
hundred and twenty-eight feet by a hun- 
dred and two, and the height to the top 
of the pediment, sixty-six. 

‘Inthe pediment were two composi- 
tions, each nearly eighty feet in length, 
and each consisting of about twenty co- 
lossal statues. One represented the birth 
of Minerva, the other the contest between 
Minerva and Neptune for the patronage 
of Attica. The mutilated state in which 
the remains of these groups have come 
down to us, together with an ambiguity 
of expression in the description of Pausa- 
nas, sone ita matter of doubt to which 
of the pediments respectively each of 
these subjects is to be assigned. 

‘ The fragments of these pediments ari 
preserved in the British Museum; an 
the following positions and names are as- 
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signed to the statues by Col. Leake. On 
the western pediment, beginning from the 
left, Theseus, Cecrops, Aglaurus, Hebe, 
Evesichthon, Pandrosus, Victory, without 
wings, In a biga drawn by two horses, 
Erechtheus; then, in the centre, Miner- 
va and Jupiter; hence, decreasing to the 
right, a space to be supplied by Neptune, 
who is wanting; Thalassa, Latona, Mer- 
cury, Maia, Vesta, Mars, and Venus. 
The eastern pediment is much less per- 
fect, the central figures being entirely de- 
stroyed. Those which remain are named, 
according to the same order, Hyperion, 
Hercules, Peitho, Venus, Iris, Victory 
with wings, Vesta, Proserpine, Ceres, and 
the car of Night. 

‘'The frize, it has been before stated, 
contained arepresentation of the Panathe- 
naic procession. ‘This was sculptured as 
advancing in two parallel columns, from 
west to east on each side of the temple, 
and, after turning the angles atthe eastern 
front, meeting towards its centre. At the 
head of each column, facing it, were 
placed six seated figures of deities, and a 
group exactly in the centre, supposed to 
represent the presentation of the peplus 
to the second archon, separated the. two 
bodies from each other. Seven of these 
deities were male, five female. 

‘Of the ninety-two metopes in the frize 
of the peristyle, fifteen of the southern 
site are in the British Museum, and one 
in the Louvre; each of them contains a 
centaur. [ut in thirty-six remaining on 
the building itself, not one is to be found. 
Col. Leake assigns those of the eastern 
front to the actions of Minerva; on the 
northern to the war of the Amazons; on 
the southern to the war of the Centaurs ; 
and on the eastern to some Athenian ex- 
ploit, which is not sufficiently explained to 
receive a decided name. 

‘In the Opisthodomos stood a chryse- 
Jephantine statue of Minerva, erect, with 
a robe reaching to the feet; in one hand 
was aspear, in the other a Victory six 
feet high. ‘The goddess herself measured 
thirty-nine feet. ‘The exterior of the xgis 
which lay at her feet was sculptured with 
the battle of the Amazons, the interior 
with that of the Titans; her buskins with 
that of the Centaurs. ‘The quantity of 
gold employed on this statue, according 
to Thucydides (xi. 13) was forty talents, 
(123,500!.) The cost of the whole tem- 
ple, exclusive of the gold, has been esti- 
mated ata million and a half of money. 
Phidias was the artist who carved all the 
sculpture. The architect was Ictinus.’ 

Our next extract shall be on the sub- 
ject of astrology in England. We 
coufess that we think this article might 
have been more extended; but we be- 
lieve it to be a part of the plan of the 
ecitors to compress such articles, in 
order to go more at length into others 
of real importance and utility :— 

‘Of the early progress of astrology in 
England little is known. Bede and Al- 


cuin we have already mentioned as addict- 





ed to its study. Roger Bacon could 
scarcely escape either the contagion of the 
art, or else the imputation of it; if, in 
truth, he was incredulous ; and his impri- 
sonment was owing to one or the other of 
these causes. It was the period of the 
Stuarts which must be considered as the 
acme of astrology among us. Then Lilly 
drank the doctrine of the magical circle, 
and the invocation of spirits from the Ars 
Notoria of Cornelius Agrippa! and used 
the form of prayer prescribed therein to 
the angel Salmonceus; and entertained 
among his familiar acquaintance the guar- 
dian spirits of England, Salmael and Mal- 
chidael, (Merlin Anglicus, 1647.) Hisill 
success with the divining rod induced him 
to surrender the pursuit of rhabdomancy, 
in which he first engaged ; though he still 
persevered in asserting (and the assertion is 
not among the lowest proofs of his shrewd- 
ness,) that the operation demanded secre- 
sy and intelligence in the agents, and, 
above all, a strong faith, and a competent 
knowledge of their work. ‘The Dean of 
Westminster had given him permission to 
search for treasure in the cloisters of the ab- 
bey in the dead of the night. On the 
western side the rods turned over each 
other with inconceivable rapidity 5 yet, on 
digging, nothing but a coflin could be dis- 
covered. The man of art retired to the 
abbey, and then a storm arose which near- 
ly destroyed the west end of the church, 
extinguished all the candles but one, (and 
this burned dimly,) and made the rods 
immoveable. Lilly succeeded at length 
in charming away the demon; but no per- 
suasion could induce him to make another 
experiment in that species of divination. 

‘His first tutor, Evans, a debauched 
Welsh parson, had already initiated him 
in astrology; and, after seven or eight 
weeks’ study, he had been able to seta fi- 
gure perfectly. Of this he had given a 
public specimen, by intimating that the 
king had chosen an unlucky horoscope for 
his coronation in Scotland, in 1633. ‘The 
library of asecond Evans, who far exceed- 
ed the first, having accidentally come into 
the possession of our astral tyro, determin- 
ed his future leading study ; and henceforth 
he became a professed astrologer. 

‘Few disciples of Sidrophel have done 
more than Lilly, to establish the justice of 
the hard words which the learned knight 
and physician, Sir Christopher Heydon, 
who flourished nearly at the same time, 
has objected so much toas used by his an- 
tagonist, Mr. Chambers. Mr. Chambers 
says all astrologers are damned, that they 
are Worse than witches, waggling wits, gid- 
dy pates, juggling jacks, coggling figure- 
flingers, paltry ignorant wizards, stable- 
keepers of Augeas, foul dung-heaps, Baby- 
lonical superstitions, Balaam’s asses, sons 
of ditch-drabs, and confederates of the de- 
vil. Tleadds, with equal mildness, that 
their mother was a Littite, that the ma- 
gistrate who refuses to expet them is 
worse than an infidel, and that those are 
happy who shall bruise their bones and 
limbs against the stones, Lilly, it was 
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clear, deserved as much of these reproaches 
as will fairly attach to one who has been 
well described as a man who, “ by dint of 
plain, persevering, consistent, unbluship 

roguery, acquired a decent reputation 
convinced himself that he was honest, put 
money in his pocket; and, in due time 
was comfortably buried under anice black 
marble stone, inscribed with a record of 
deceased virtue in English and Latin.» 
His roguery consisted in sustentation of 
the triple character of impostor, thief, and 
pimp. His reputation arose from prophe- 
sying alternately on the side of the King 
and the Parliament, as the scale of each jn- 
clined. His money was made by interest. 
ed marriages, by pensions for furnishing the 
existing government with intelligence, by 
presents, and by pupils. His first wife Jejt 
him 10001. for six years’ conjugal service, 
His second brought him 5001., but she was 
extravagant, and spent more than her por- 
tion. The Parliament gave him occasion- 
al donations, and a pension of 1001. a-year, 
The King of Sweden sent hima gold chain, 
and medal worth fifty pounds, for the ho. 
nourable mention which was made of his 
Majesty in the almanacks for the years 
1657 and 1658; and, after having lectured 
publicly on astrology for a few years, we 
find him expending nearly 4000I. in the 
purchase of estates. His funeral achieve- 
ments were arranged by his sage admirer, 
Elias Ashmole, who procured a Latin and 
English elegy on his death, from the af- 
terwards well-known Bishop Smalridge, at 
that time a scholar of Westminster School. 

‘A single anecdote will amply illustrate 
Lilly’s character. In his almanack for 
1653, he asserted thatthe Parliament stood 
on a ticklish foundation; and that the 
commonalty and the soldiery would join 
together against it. For this he wascalled 
upon by the House. Before his appear- 
ance, however, he contrived to have six 
copies of the almanack printed, in which 
the offensive passages were omitted. ‘These 
he produced from his pocket at the bar; 
contending that they only were genuine, 
and that the others were surreptitiously 
circulated under his name by some enemy 
who sought to ruin him. ‘This trick suc- 
ceeded. 

‘Lilly has furnished us with the por- 
traits of some of his contemporary fellow 
students, Forman, Bredan, Bubb, Hart, 
and Pool. The first is notorious for his 
connection with the detestable Countess 
of Essex. The second, who wasa clergy- 
man, was distinguished for his love of to- 
bacco and strong drink; insomuch, that 
‘‘when he had no tobacco he would cut 
up the bell ropes and smoke them.” The 
third was pilloried for certain knavish 
practices in the ‘* conynge’’ art. The 
fourth escaped the same punishment b) 
running away ; and the fifth avoided the 
elevation of the gallows, for theft, by 2 
sconding in time. Yet these were the 
sort of men at whose annual festival the 
learned Ashmole condescended to offict- 
ate as steward. A few years before his 





death, Lilly adopted Henry Coley, 2 
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lor, as his successor; this worthy had been 
his amanuensis, and traded in prophecy 
with success almost equal to that of his 
master. 

‘ At the revolution astrology declined ; 
and, notwithstanding the labours of the 
immortal Partridge then, and those of 
Ebenezer Sibley, which in our own days 
filltwo quarto volumes, the art may now 
beconsidered as exploded. The gradual 
march of knowledge and civilization has 
every where, unless in the east, tended to 
extinguish this among other superstitions, 
by which the blind anxiety of men sought 
to penetrate futurity. There are few be- 
lievers left among us, even in less clearly 
disproved Sol Lunar influences; and, as 
for the connection ,f.destiny with the 
stars, most even of the purchasers of 
Moore’s Almanack would, if pressed hard, 
be ready to admit the justice of Cardinal 
Mazarine’s dying remark. When that 
minister lay on his death-bed, a comet 
happened to appear; and there were not 
wanting flatterers to insinuate that it was 
in reference to his approaching demise. 
He answered with a manly pleasantry, 
 Messieurs, la cométe me fait trop d’hon- 
neur.”?? 

From what we have seen of the ¢ En- 
cyclopzeedia Metropolitana,’ as well as 
from what we have heard of the gentle- 
men engaged in conducting it, we feel 
no hesitation in recommending it as a 
work of great merit, and highly de- 
serving of public patronage. For, 
while the important branches of know- 
ledge are confided to individuals of 
acknowledged talents, the minor de- 
tails are conducted with great atten- 
tion; and the whole, when finished, 
will exhibit a better digested and bet- 
ter arranged system of human know- 
ledge than has hitherto appeared. 

Ope 


A short and faithful Description of the 
remarkable Occurrences and benevo- 
lent holy Conduct of his Serene High- 
ness, Prince Alexandre of Hohenlohe, 
during his Residenceof Twenty-Four 
Days in the City of Wurzburg. 
In twelve confidental letters, by 
Fran. Nicholas Baur, Vicar and Do- 
minicalis Major of the Ancient Chap- 
ter of Wurzburg. 12mo. pp. 67. 
London, 1822. 

Tue age of miracles is not past, as 

many people imagine ; at least, if we 

may trust the Rev. Prince Hohenlohe 
and his venerable historiographer and 
translator, The latter, in his preface, 
tells us, that the work gives *no more 
than a simple narrative of facts, of which 
the writer, a priest, was 1m many in- 
stances an eye witness.’ He adds, that 

a perusal of these letters will quite 

suffice to convince any reader of the 
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that nothing but scurnlous and bi- 
goted paragraphs have hitherto ap- 
peared in Eugland, relative to this 
Prince. The translator, who is parti- 
cularly anxious that he should not be 
considered a bigot, after noticing the 
disbelief of some persons in the mi- 
racles of this wonder-working prince, 
says, ‘with bigotry and bad faith it is 
unworthy of the wise and virtuous to 
contend,’ 

Before we proceed to notice the mi- 
raculous doings of this Prince, we shall 
give the translator’s account of his fa- 
mily :— 

‘The Princes of Hohenlohe are of one 
of the oldest families in Germany, and 
were known as reigning counts of the em- 
pire inthe 11th century. ‘They take their 
name from the castle of Hohenloch, situ- 
ated between the Mayn and the Taubur, 
in Franconia. ‘They were one of the first 
families who embraced the pretended Re- 
formation, but returned to the bosom of 
the Catholic church in 1667. In 1744, 
they were elevated to the rank of princes 
of the holy Roman empire by Charles VII. 
They are divided into two reigning fami- 
lies, or houses, viz. of Neuenstein and of 
Waldenburg, to the latter of which the 
Rev. Prince Hohenlohe belongs. He is 
one of the canons of the noble Chapter of 
Olmutz, and a knight of Malta. ‘The re- 
venues of his commandery and church 
preferments, independent of his family in- 
come, place him far beyond the wants of 
life, and area sufficient answer to those 
scurrilous and infidel writers who have ac- 
cused him of mercenary views.’ 

It appears that it was in June, 1821, 
that Prince Hohenlohe visited Wurz- 
burgh, where he preached frequently, 
and celebrated high mass, after which 
he commenced his miracles, which Fa- 
ther Baur in his first letter thus briefly 
sums up:— 

‘With perfect confidence he has re- 
stored persons declared incurable ; he has 
made the blind see—the deaf hear—the 
lame walk; and paralytics he has perfect- 
ly cured. ‘The number of these already 
amounts to ¢hzrty-str persons, amongst 
whom is the Princess Matilda of Schwart- 
zenberg. Amongst others who have been 
restored to sight, the mother of Mr. Pol- 
zano, the man-milliner, deserves to be 
mentioned. She is the general subject of 
conversation throughout the city. By firm 
confidence in God, with God and in God, 
he performs these cures. Ths 2s his se- 
erct, his magnetic power, and his sympathy. 
He has chosen for his companion a man 
of low condition, a good, honest, and pious 
countryman. All his works are examined 
by the police, and, by order of the go- 
vernment, duly enregistered.’ 
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of the Prince was surrounded by thou- 
sands: and the cures, which on the 27th 
of June amounted to thirty-six, had, 
on the following day, increased to sixty; 
but the cure on which the Prince’s his- 
torian most dwells, is that of the 
Princess of Schwartzenberg, who had 
been lame from her eighth to her se- 
venteenth year; 80,000 florins had 
been spent in medical advice for her, 
and fourteen days before the Prince 
saw her, her life was despaired of, — 

‘It was only with the most violent pain 
that she could lie ina horizontal position, 
and only by means of a machine con- 
structed by Mr. Heine, could she be 
something freer from pain in bed; be- 
cause it supported her and brought her 
nearer to a perpendicular direction ; and 
in this state the Prince of Hohenlohe 
found her, where, praying with him and 
his disciple Martin Michel, and with full 
confidence in God, at his command to 
arise, she was instantly cured. She stepped 
out of bed alone, threw the machine from 
her, was dressed, and walked afterwards 
in the court-yard and in the garden, per- 
formed her devotions the next morning 
in the church, with praises and thanks- 
givings, visited the garden of the court 
and Julius’ Hospital, and went on the 24th 
inst. in company with her Serene High- 
ness the Princess of Lichtenstein, bora 
Princess of Esterhazy, his Serene High- 
ness the Duke of Aremberg, also her un- 
cle, his Serene Highness the Prince of 
Baar, and others, to the sermon of the 
Prince of Hohenlohe, in the Collegiate 
Church of Haug, and continues to this 
hour perfectly well.’ 

‘The public will do well to reflect 
on this,’ says Father Baur, ‘and the 
more so, as on the preceding as well as 
on the 20th of June in the morring, 
the Princess could neither turn herself 
in bed nor stand on either of her 
feet!!! The Crown Prince of Bavaria, 
who was deaf, was restored to his hear- 
ing, on which he ‘ exclaimed, full of 
joy, how happy [am that I can now 
hear the birds sing, and the clock 
strike!’ great gratitications certatuly, 
but we should have thought there might 
have been higher pleasures derived 
from it. 

When the Prince left Wurzburg for 
a Short time for Bamberg, he met a 
vreat number of invalids on the roads ; 
‘he stopped, got out of his carriage, 
and healed them.’ At Bamberg ‘he 
restored two sisters to the use of their 
limbs, who had not left their beds for 
ten years.” The Rev. Mr. Soliuer of 
Hallstadt, ‘in the presence of a nume- 
ber of persons, was cured of the gout 








Such miraculous doings naturally 
attracted a great concourse of people | 





truth of these assertions,’ and complains 


from town and country, and the house: 


as he sat in his carriage, and imme- 
diately alighted and went through the 
town on foot.” We nowreturn with 
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the Prince to Wurzburg, when he | the steps of the Quanteischer House in 


continued his healing powers :— 

‘In the morning of Saturday, the 30th 
of June, a chaise drove up to Staufenberg’s 
Hotel. It was immediately conjectured 
that it brought some poor creature in need 
of help; and actually an old man, by 
trade a butcher, was carried out of it in 
sheets into the hotel; for all his members 
were so crippled, that he could not be 
touched with hands. The crowd assem- 
bled in the place before the hotel were 
astonished to see a person so extremely 
afflicted, and many said aloud,—* If this 
man is cured, the finger of God will be 
manifest.” The whole multitude were 
full of expectation for the event. 


time a lady was heard in the hotel, calling |”: . , 
>| riage before the residence of the rev. 


out of the window to those in the windows 
of the adjoining house—‘‘ Good God ! 
the man is cured! he can walk already!” 
‘The crowd below were now more eager 
with expectation: when another lady call- 
ed out to them—‘‘ Clear the way before 
the door, the man is coming out—let him 
have a free passage!’ ‘The man came 
out, and walked to his chaise; but, after 
driving a little way, he stopped the coach- 
man, and desired him to take him back to 
the gracious prince, as, through excessive 
joy, he had forgotten to return him thanks.’ 

The miracles of the Prince do not 
stop here, for other remarkable cures 
folfow :— 

‘The sister of Mrs. Broili, the grocer, 
who lay under the physician’s care almost 
dead, but was healed on the spot, and 
now enjoys full health and vigour, Like- 
wise on a book-keeper of her's, a native 
of Volkach, whose speech was greatly af- 
fected by a disorder in his tongue, but who 
now speaks perfectly well. 

‘The child of Mr. Gulemann, who was 
attended by medical men, being entirely 
blind; but restored on the spot, and 
to this hour remains blessed with perfect 
sight. 

‘A most remarkable case was the cure 
of the wife of the forester Kiesting, and 
that of the clerk of the courts, Mr. Kand- 
ler, who had almost given up all hopes of 
relief from physicians, and was perfectly 
healed of a lingering disease. 

‘ Moreover, the daughter of Mr. Mel. 
the King’s cellarer, who was deaf; she 
ran about the house, crying out for joy,— 
“J can hear perfectly well!” 

* Previous to his departure on the 11th 
of July, his Serene Highness worked the 
following cures, among many. others, 
which are certainly miraculous in their 
kind. ; 

‘A boy of four vears old was brought 
fiom Grossenlangheim, who, for three 
years anda half had one of his eves en- 
tirely covered by the eyelid, so 
one could tell whether the eye existed at 
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all; and his other eve was covered with a 


film. ‘Lhis boy was so perfectly restored 


by the prayers ofthe Prince, that both his 


| My ; es - ont 4 
eves are now sound and well, and the | debiltated state, by her medical attend- 
same afternoon lle went up aad down ail lant. 


After a | 
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this place. 

‘A wine-merchant came from NKonigs- 
hofen, whose hands and feet had been for 
four years so much contracted, that his 
hands were fast clenched like a fist, and 
he could scarcely use them at all. ‘This 
man was instantaneously restored, so that 
he can stand upright on his feet and walk, 
and also open and shut his hands, and en- 
joys the perfect use of them. It is re- 
markable, also, that, from the long and 
close clenching of the hands, the nails 
have produced a kind of horny substance 
in the hand, like corns, 

‘A man from Schwemelsbach, who had 
not been able for eight years to raise him- 
self once in his bed, was brought in a car- 


prince, who was just about to begin a 
journey. ‘The prince was in the greatest 
haste, but still wished to relieve this af- 
flicted man, and accordingly opened his 
window, and began to pray from it, desir- 
ing the sick to pray at the same time. 
After giving him his blessing, he called 
out to the manto arise. ‘This he could 
not do, and the prayer was repeated, 
whereupon the sick man raised himself a 
little, and declared that he was quite free 
from pain. ‘The prayer was again repeat- 
ed, and then the man arose entirely by 
himself, got out of the vehicle, went from 
thence to the Collegiate Church of Haug, 
and there returned thanks to God for his 
deliverance. Who would think of pre- 
tending that, in this case, there could have 
been any application of magnetism, when 
from the Prince, who spoke and prayed 
from his window up stairs, to the sick 
man, there was so great a distance as to 
render breathing upon him, and much 
more touching him, quite impossible.’ 

We have not ewumerated all the mi- 
racles related by Father Baur, but 
quite enough, in all conscience, for bu- 
man credulity. If any of our readers 
can swallow more, we refer them to the 
book itself, where they will find a long 
catalogue of extraordinary cures per- 
formed by other miracle-monyers. To 
those who ure well read in the history 
of the Roman Catholic religion, these 
absurdities or known impostures will 
not excite much surprize. We do not 
mean to deny that imagination may 
have considerable influence on many 
diseases, but imagination will not give 
eyes to the blind, ears to the deaf, or 
feet to the lame. Besides, withregard 
to the cures said to have been perform- 
ed by the Prince, although we are 
told they are all well attested, yet there 
Is pot a single affidavit or attestation 
eiven. Qn the contrary, the chef- 
d'ccuvre of the Prince, the cure of the 
Princess of Schwartzenberg, 1s 
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tially contradicted, at least, as to her 
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Princess was so far recovered as to he 
able to walk before the Prince of Ho. 
henlohe saw her. Mr. Heine, her su;- 
geon, says, that ¢ she was enabled to per- 
form the full fanctions of the lower 
extremities, namely, the backwards 
and forwards steps in walking, without 
any difficulty ;° and that this was her 
state the day before the Prince saw her, 
though, for fear of over-straining, it 
was not thought advisable to encourae 
any desire to goalone. What, there. 
fore, was there remarkable that, when 
encouraged, she should make the expe- 
riment of walking and succeed. But 
itis quite unnecessary to take up the 
time of our readers with reflecting on 
what few of them will believe ; we shall, 
therefore, conclude this article with a 
copy of a letter from the Prince to the 
Pope, and the answer of his Holinesss, 
translated from the French journal, 
‘L’Ami de la Religion et du Roi,’ for 
which we are indebted to a correspon- 
dent. 
‘Letter from Prince Hohentohe. 
Brucknau, July, \6th, 1821. 
‘Most holy father, [I lay before your 
holiness, without art or ostentation, the 
wonderful things which are now occur- 
ring, and which I humbly submit to the 
decision of the Apostolic See. It was the 
will of Providence, that the intimate ac- 
quaintance which [ had with G. M. Ber- 
gold, dean and curate of Hassfurt, a pious 
and zealous priest of the Diocese of Wurz- 
burgh, should bring me also acquainted 
with a peasant in easy circumstances, are- 
lation of this curate, of the name of Martin 
Michael, of the town of Unterwittighau- 
sen, in the territory of the Grand Duchy 
of Baden. I had heard, (not without the 
most lively emotion) that this man had 
frequently worked great wonders, solely 
by the invocation of the name of Jesus, on 
persons troubled with the palsy or the 
gout, as well as on the deaf, the lame, 
and other persons afflicted with various 
infirmities of a long standing, and whose 
cure was almost hopeless. [I was so much 
the more rejoiced at it, as Tam convinced 
of the piety, sincerity, and candour of Mi- 
chael, who truly deserves the name of an 
Israelite without guile. “The power given 
from above to this worthy man appeare 
evident, when being invited by me l 
Wurzburg, he restored strength to the 
daughter of the Prince of Scowartee’ 
burg, who, for the last seven years, _ 
become so weak that she could not sul 
without assistance. ‘The princess had on- 
ly been excited by us both, beforehand, 
to the most firm confidence in God, om 
the cure took place in virtue of a “* 
made inthe name of Jesus, which hat 
such an effect upon her, that the princess: 
loosened from the bandages which 
been put upon her, was immediately . sh 
to stand up and walk. It was onthe =" 


_ Se 


Dated 





he fact appears to be, that the 


of June last, that this happened at Wure- 
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it excited astonishment in every 
one. Michael telling me that, in quality 
of a priest, I might work the same won- 
ders, and even greater, on religious per- 
sons full of confidence in the divi ine name 
of Jesus Christ, and afterwards, feeling in 
myself an extraordinary impulse, notwith- 
standing my being so unworthy a servant 
of God, I set about this undertaking with 
a firm faith, and, relying on God’s assist- 
ance, | began to cure various infirmities 
and languors, by invoking the holy name 
of Jesus, and with such success that many 
were cured and relieved. Llhave candidly 
laid before your holiness what happened 
then and since, and I submit myself en- 
tirely, with all my actions, to the supreme 
decision of the Holy See, earnestly en- 
treating your holiness to be pleased to 
point out in what manner, and how far, | 
may employ for the glory of God and for 
the welfare of man, the gratuitous gift be- 
stowed on me by the Almighty. Should 
there be any thing in this affair which dis- 
pleases your holiness, [ will say with the 
apostle,—** Let it be Anethema. » I throw 
myself with respect at your holiness’s feet, 
humbly supplicating ) your apostolical be- 
nediction.’ (Signed) ‘ ALEXANDER, 
‘Prince of Hohenlohe.’ 
The Pontiff?s Reply. 

‘We have received with pleasure, the 
account of the cures wrought by the 
prayers of our dear son Alexander, Prince 
of Hohenlohe, and we exhort him to con- 
tinue them; avoiding, however, all osten- 
tation or noisy publicity, that holy things 
may not become a mere object of curiosity 
or of derision. We await from the vicar- 
general a precise and scrupulous inquiry 
into the most noted cures, attested by 
oath, and then we shall appoint a particu- 
lar committee, which, after an exact re- 
search, will decide how far these cures 
are entitled to be looked on as miraculous. 
Meantime we give our dear son our apos- 
tolical benediction. 

(Signed) ‘Pius VIL, &c.’ 

Our esteemed correspondent, who 
enabled us to give the two preceding 
letters to our ‘readers, observes, 1p a 
note,—* that the editor of the ** Ami 
de la Rehgion et du Roi’ acknow- 
ledges that the civil authc:ities at 
W urzburg are decidedly hostile to the 
prince 3 and, on account of the crowds 
aud uproar of persons going there for 
relief, (he alleges) his hichness is for- 
bid len, by the magistrates, to conti- 
hue his miracles!'—But does not this 
very Opposition of the eivil authorities 
(who are every where glad to uphold 
religious domination on the people, by 
all possible modes) speak for itself as 
to the genuineness of these asserted 
Miracles ;?—Are the middle ages,’ he 
adds, ‘the only period of the reign of 
euthusiasm ; or is this influence to 
outlast time itself, notwithstanding r the 
Powers of the press ? 
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The History and Antiquities of Hen- 
grave, in Suffolk. By John Gage, 
Esq. 4to. pp. 263. London, 1822. 

Mr. GAGE ts an industrious and pains- 

taking antiquary, one who would not lhie- 

sitate to brush the dust off av old record 
with his white cambric handkerchief, 
that he might ascertaiv whether or not 
it was of value, and who would climb 
up an old ruined tower without a lad- 
der, in order to copy an inscription. 
It is only when topogr iphical works 
are undertaken by such individuals, 
that they can be rendered valuable and 
interesting; and in such hands it is 
astonishing how rich a harvest may be 
reaped from an apparently barren field. 
Hengrave Hall is an ancient manor- 
house near Bury St. Edmuna’s, which 

was built by Sir Thomas Kytson, a 

very we: thy. merchant of London, be- 

tween the years 1525 and 1528. Mir. 

Gage gives a general history of Hen- 

grave, with a very particular descrip- 

tion of the Hall as it was in former 
times, even to the furniture of the 
rooms, and the expense of building, 
upholstery, kc. ‘These, though curi- 
ous, are uevertheless dry details, and 
therefore we turn to a more interesting 
portion of the work—-the letters aud 
other documents which have been pre- 
served in the mansion. ‘The two fol- 


lowing afford a curious specimen of 


the scolding of ladies of rank in the 


eighteenth century :— 
‘Lady Je rmyn to Mrs. Anne Spring. 

‘ Theis be to signifie unto you that [ re- 
ceyved your Ire. unto me dyrected the yth 
of this present month of August, wherein [ 
pceive ye burdeyn me ihe promise to 
obtayne ‘such suit as ye had for yotcomyng 
agayne unto my cossyn Spryng your hus- 
band, which | fordred all that in me dyd 
lie for your contentacion and harty des 
sire; and at that tyme in possy bilite to 
obtain yo. sayde sute, and the same to 
have at that time f fully finished and endyd 
if my Lady yo. mother, and you both, 
had not only gone about to abuse yo. said 
husband, but also to deprave my hus- 
bi uid, in his doing, as in dysdaining and 
misnaming of him, calling hy m toade and 
other evill names, which | ensuer you 
cannot be well taken on my_ behalfe. 
‘There is nobody could have opined my 
said husband’s usage better than you dur- 
ing yor time in my house, if you so had 
listed, for ye right well know he never 
made so ae ot any his own daughters 
as he dvd of you and yours, and thus he 
to be rewarded for his jentyllness, byndeth 
me to forder yor. suyte accordingly. That 
notwit hstandyng, althowghe he 
and sayth nothing tharunto as vett, wvll 
when he hath tyme answer yt as he thynk- 
yth good. [ assure you [ thinke scorne 
that ny husband and I[ should be = so 


suffreth, | 





— 


laughed and scorned at, for of good wylle 
towards Vou, and so to be abuse “d for yor 
sake. We are but pore folks, yett we 
have so much wrong off red soto be de- 
ryded; but though we be bitten, we be 
not eaten, nor vett altogeter trodden un- 
der the foot. Wherefore troble yor self 
no more in wrytinge unto me of yor. do- 
ings, for you shall be well assured 1 will 
never speak, nor do in yor behalf; yf l 
may speak or do, to the contrary. There- 
fore, do as ye lyste, ye know to what end 
you shall grow for me, whereunto ye may 
trust. Wrytten at my house at Rosh 
broke, this vij day of August, Ane Dai, 
1558. ANNE JERMYN, 

‘To Mysterys Anne Spring, be these 

delivered tn sped "y 

© The Countess of Bath to Lady Jermyn, 

‘ LT have pused. you Ire. dated the viytt 
of this psente. nionth, as an answer unt® 


my daughter Spring’s letter to you dr 
rected, for your friendly meane in the 


matter depending between her and my 
sonne her husband, and have weved the 
same as it is worthve—wth whose act 
therein donne, wthout my consente, and 
contraye unto my mynde, lam not a little 
offended. And the more for she did write 
unto so ingrate and unthankful a one as 
youare. And whereas you charge both 
ine and her, that we should not only seek 


to abuse her busband, but also to de} prave 


' yoF husband in his doin g, as in dysdain- 


ing and mysnaming of hym, calling hym 
tode and other evil names. I am right 
well assured that 1 and my ssid daughter 
~~ not hitherto nether abused her said 
husband in eny pointe ; ; unles you call yt 
abusinge to seke to bring them to gether, 
which ts meritorious and acceptable before 
God, and the contrary of hym detested 
and abhorred, nor yet abused your hus- 
band, in such sorte as you have touched 
usin your said Ires. Wherefore, yt ill 
beseemeth you so untrulye to reporte and 
wright of me, not being able to bring forth 
proof to justify the ‘same. And also, 
whereas you wright that nobody could 
have opined the usage of your husband’s 
house better than she, | assure you | ne- 
ver harde iter disprayse, at any time, his 
doings; althought she hath just cause to 
bewayle the time that ever she came wtia 
his hou And further, where you and 

vor, ‘Seis ieee untruly supposeth that he is 
by me and mine laughed and scorned at, 
wh js only y¥ vain vymaginat ion, and no 
otherwise, and that he will aunaswer there- 
unto when he seeth time, do you and he 
therein as ye liste—I weye it not. You 
needed not to have written of your hus- 
band’s poverty; for his wealth is knowae 
to all the contrye : and, tor bvting and 
eating of you, 1 think nobody mindeth 
the same; for you are too old and too 
tough too be eaten or bitten. I shall find 
better meate—your tauntes be too much. 
nd, if you wiste bow littel they are es- 
teemed, you would not waste penne and 
ink aboutthem. And, wher vou threten 
to du the worst you can to her, spare you 
not. Yet she miust live, and, thanks be 
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to God, hath friends to provide for her, 
to kepe her lyke a gentlewoman, during 
her life. From my house at Hengrave, 
this present Sunday morning, vij August. 
© To my La. Jermyn, at Rushhrook, " 
give these. 

The countess seems often to have 
been on bad terms with her friends, 
for we find another scolding letter of 
her ladyship to a Mr. Savage, as fol- 
lows:— 

‘ Mr. Savage, whereas, not long syns, a 
servant of myn beying in your company, 
at your cominge from London, and my 
selfe repayring towards the same, whereby 
ye were occasioned to meet her, your 
pone’y was to ask of my servant, “ what 

was,’ who answered, ‘the Countess of 
Bathe,” ye, being therewith in no small 
rage, gave me, I thank you, your gentle 
blessing, praying God the plage and pes- 
tylence tolyghton me. In good faith, to 
my knowledge, I never offended you in 
my lyffe; wherefore, the more is your 
shame so to use me. But when [ remem- 
ber your name, “Savage,” I find it not 
much dissenting from your natural disposi- 
tion, for, indede, if I might so grossly 
terme it, this beastly biessing of yours 
declare you to be more savage or brutish, 
than discreet or reasonable, in so cruelly 
cursing me, yt never harmyd you. But 
even agreeable to the differens of disposi- 
tions, so shall all natures be founde, yt is 
to saye, some godly, some graceless, some 
gentlemaslyke, some ruffian-like. For, 
indede, yf ye did so saye, then seemed 
you more ruffyan-lyke than gentleman- 
lyke, and, [ doubte not, but yt when I 
have advertysed my betters, and yours, 
of this your unhonest bebaviour, ye shall 
have no great cause to pleasure in your so 
doying, and in malisynge ime ye feel y? 
own harm, for none can ye do to me, and 
then are you in worse case than the ser- 
pent; for the srpente. kepithe his poyson 
wtout his owen perill, and so cannot.the 
maliciouse man, which hurtithe himself 
most wt his own malice or poyson. And 
to be brief, if ye dyd so saye,—then are 
ye no honest man, and yf ye ¢yd not— 
then discharge you of your burden. Thus 
Jeave I you, praying God, in the stead of 
your plage and pestilence, wished me to 
send you, instede of a malycious mynde, 
an honest one; whereof ye have nede, as 
it appereth.’ 

One or two anecdotes shall conclude 
our extracts. Speaking of Penelope 
Darcy, the great grand-daughter of the 
founder of Hengrave Hall, Mr. Gage 
says that— 

‘ Sir George Trenchard, Sir John Gage, 
and Sir William Hervey, each solicited 
her in inarriage at the same time, and that, 
to keep peace between the rivals, she 
threatened the first aggressor with her per- 
petual displeasure, humorously telling 
them, that, if they would wait, she would 
have them all in their turns—a promise 
which the lady actually performed.’ 

One of the letters in this volume from 
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a Christopher Playter to Mr. Kytson, 
written during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, gives a curious account of 
the amusements of that princess dur- 
ing Christmas:— 

‘Here were certyne ma's of defence 
that did challenge all comers at all wea- 
pons, as long sworde, stalf, sword and 
buckler, rapier, with the dagger: and 
here was many broken heads, and one 
of the ma's of defence dyed upon the 
hurt wh he received on his head.— 
This challenge was before the Quenes 
Matie, who seemed to have pleasure there- 
in: for when some of them would have 
solien a broken pate, her Majesty bade 
him not to be ashamed to putt off his cap, 
and the blood was spied to run about his 
face. There was also at the corte new 
plays, wh lasted almost all night—the 
name of the play was huff—suff—and ruff, 
with other masks, both of ladies and gents.’ 

This work, which is embellished with 
thirty well-executed engravings, Is a va- 
luable contribution to the history of 
one of the most interesting portions of 
the county of Suffolk. 

a 
The Grave of the last Saxon, or the 

Legend of the Curfew: a-Poem. By 

the Rev. W. Lisle Bowles, 8vo. pp. 

111. London, 1822. 

Every adimirer of true poetry must re- 


joice to find that Mr. Bowles has quit- 


ted the doughty warfare in which he 
was engaged with Lord Byron, relat- 
ing to Pope’s poetry and morality, and 
that he has returned to his allegiance 
to the muses. Asa writer of sonnets 
Mr. Bowles has long held an acknow- 
ledged supremacy over his compeers ; 
but though the * Prince of Sonnet- 
teers,’ as Lord Byron has rather ill-na- 
turedly and satirically called him, he 
is something more, as his present poem 
proves, The subject, our readers will 
readily perceive, is founded on that 
period of our history when the crown 
of England passed from the Saxon 
to the Norman race, and includes an 
account of the wars previous to the 
battle of Hastings, and a description of 
that decisive engagement. The story 
is well told, in elegant blank verse ; it 
is, however, in episodiacal descriptions 
snd comparisons that Mr. Bowles best 
succeeds: as a proof of this, we shall 
quote his animated picture of youth : 
*Youth on thy light hair, and ingenuous 
brow, 
Most comely sits the morn of life; on me, 
And this bare head, the night of time descends 
Insorrow. I look back upon the past, 
And think of joy and sadness upon earth, 
Like the vast ocean’s fluctuating toil 
From everlasting! I have seen its waste 
Now in the sunshine slecping—now high-ridged 
With storms; and such the kingdoms of the 
earth 


ee 
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Yes, youth, and flattering fortune, and the light 
Of summer days, are as the radiance 
That flits along the solitary waves, 
E’en whilst we gaze, and say, “ how beautify]""” 
So fitful and so perishing the dream 
Of human things, But there is light above, 
Undying ; and, at times, faint harmonies 
Heard, by the weary pilgrim, in his way 
O’er perilous rocks, and through unwater'd@ 
wastes, 

Who looks up, fainting, and prays earnestly 
To pass into that rest, whence sounds so sweet 
Come, whispering of hope ; else it were best, 
Beneath the load the forlorn heart endures, 
To sink at once; to shut the eyes on things 
That sear the sight; and so to wrap the soul 
In sullen, tearless, ruthless apathy! 
Therefore, midst ev’ry human change, I drop 
A tear upon the cross, and all is calm; 
Yea, full of blissful—and of brightest views, 
On this dark tide of time. 

Youth, thou hast known 
Adversity ; even in thy morn of life, 
The spring-tide rainbow fades, and many days, 
And many years, perchance, of weal or woe 
Hang o’erthee; happy, if through ev’ry change 
Thy constant heart, thy stedfast view, be fix’d 
Upon that better kingdom, where the crown 
Immortal is held out to holy hope, 

Beyond the clouds that rest upon the grave. 
Ol! I remember when King Harold stood 
Blooming in youth like thee: I saw him 

crown'd— 
I heard the loud voice of a nation hail 
His rising star: then, flaming in mid-heaven, 
The red portentous comet, like the hand 
Upon the wall, came forth: its fatal course 
All mark’d, and gazed in terror, as it leok’d, 
With lurid light, upon this land. It pass’d— 
Cld men had many bodings; but [ saw, 
Reckless, King Harold, in his plumed helm, 
Ride foremost of the mailed chivalry, 
That, when the fierce Norwegian pass’d the seas, 
Met his host, man to man; I saw the sword, 
Advanced and glittering, in the victor’s hand, 
That smote the HaRpRADA to the earth! 

To-day, 

King Harold rose, like an avenging god, 
‘To-morrow (so it seem’d, so short the space,) 
To-morrow, through the field of blood, we sought 
His mangled corse amid the heaps of slain—’ 


The battle of Hastings, though full 
of spirit, we pass over; but cannot 
omit the poet’s description of the search 
for the body of Harold among theslain, 
by his mistress, and her emotions 00 
discovering it:— 

‘We went, 

In silence, to the quarry of the dead. 
The sun rose on that still and dismal host— 
Toiling from corse to corse, we trod in blood— 
From morn till noon toiling, and then [ said, 
“ Seek Editha, her whom lhe loved.” She came 5 
And through the ficld of death she pass’d: she 
look’d F 
On many a face, ghastly upturn’d: her hane 
Unloosed the helmet, smooth’d the clotted hail, 
And many livid hands she took in her's 5_ "4 
Till stooping o’er a mangled corse, she shriek ’ 
Then into tears burst audibly, and turn’d 
Her face, and witha falvring voice pronoun a 
“Oh! Harold!” We took up, and bore 


, 
C Us 


corse _ 
From that sad spot, and wash’d the gb%® 
wound . 


Deep in the forehead, where the broken barb 





Was fix’d. 
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‘So welt’ring from the field, we bore 

King Harold’s corse. A hundred Norman 
knights 

Met the sad train, with pikes that trail’d the 
ground. 

Our old men pray’d, and spoke of evil days 

To come; the women smote their breasts and 
wept 5 

The little children knelt beside the way, 

As on to Waltham the funeral car 

Moved slow. Few and disconsolate the train 

Of English earls, for few, alas! remain’d, 

So many in the field of death lay cold. 

The horses slowly paced, till Waltham tow’rs 

Before usrose. There, with long taper’d blaze, 

Our brethren met us, chanting, two and two, 

The “ Miserere” of the dead. And there— 

But, my child Adela, you are in tears— 

There at the foot of the high altar lies 

The last of Saxon kings.—Sad Editha, 

At distance, watch'd the rites, and from that 
hour 

We never saw her more.’ 


The song of the battle of Hastings, 
as sung to ‘William, affords us another 
delightful extract :— 

‘The ficet sail’d on, till, Pevensey ! we saw thy 
welcome Strand ; 

Duke William now his anchor casts, and daunt- 
less leaps to land. 

The English host, by Harold led, at length ap- 
pear in sight, 

And now they raise a deafening shout, and 
stand prepar’d for fight ; 

The hostile legions halt awhile, and their long 
lines display, 

Now front to front they stand, in still and ter. 
rible array. 

Give out the word, “God and our right!” 
rush like a storm along, 

Lift up God’s banner, and advance, resounding 
Roland’s song! 

Ye spearmen, poise your lances well, by brave 
Montgomerie led, 

Ye archers, bend your bows, and draw the ar- 
rows to the head. 

They draw—the bent bows ring—huzzah! 
ther flight, and hark! 

How the sharp arruwy shower beneath the sun 
goes hissing dark. 

Hark! louder grows the deadly strife, till all 
the battle-plain 

Is red with blood, and heap’d around with men 
and horses slain. 

“On! Normans, on!” Duke William cried, 
‘and Harold, tremble thou, 

Now think upon thy perjury, and of thy broken 
vow. 

The banner of thy armed knight, thy shield, thy 
helm, are vain” — 

The fatal shaft has sped,—by heav’n! it hisses 
in his brain!— 

So William won the English crown, and all his 
foemen beat,— 

And Harold, and his Britons brave, lay silent at 
his feet.’ 


This is poetry which will do honour 
to the memory of Mr. Bowles when 
his controversy about Pope will be for- 
gotten. This, perhaps, is saying but 
little; we will, therefore, go further, 
and say that it will do honour to this 
poetic age; and (were it necessary) res- 
cue the poetic talents of the author 
from any sneer that a titled brother 
bard could put upon them. 
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Almanac du Commerce, &c. 


Commercial Almanack for Paris, the 
Departments of France, and the Prin- 
cipal Cities of Europe. By M. 
Tynna. Improved and Corrected by 
Chevalier Bottin. 8 vo. pp. 1180. 

(ris singular that England, the first 

commercial country in the world, should 

still be without a real commercial al- 
manack. As to the London Direc- 
tories, they all have their merits, but 
they all, 

Holden’s, fall infinitely beneath what 

is executed on the Continent. The 

‘French Commercial Almanack,’ 

consists of several alphabetical lists ; 

the first is that of trades, business, and 
manufacture, so that a person wishing 
to find the manufacturers or dealers in 
any article, can instantly turn to the 
place, and know where to find the per- 
sons he wants, and thus ascertain the 
best market for sales or purchases. 


The second list is that of the names of 


the merchants, bankers, and traders. 
Robson’s New London Directory 
seems to have been compiled on the 
plan of this list. Then follows a court 
and law guide, an account of the pub- 
lic offices, lists of persons exercising 
the liberal arts and professions, lists 
of the two chambers, and a list of 
the principal inhabitants of Paris, 
like Boyle’s Court Guide. Then fol- 
lows an account of the departments 
of France in alphabetical order; their 
size in square leagues, population and 
distance from Paris, an account of 
their principal productions, industry, 
commerce, canals, navigable rivers, 
and vende, where the tribunals are held, 
what colleges and public schools are 
in the department, fairs, markets, &c. 
lists of the public offices, bankers, ma- 
nufacturers, and merchants, &c. These 
lists are not only eminently useful to 
Freachmen, but also to foreigners, as 
they furnish the most exact 1nforma- 
tion as to the country, whether for bu- 
sinessor pleasure; and, as so many per- 
sons are emigrating to France, they 
need only consult the statistical ac- 
counts contained in this work to ascer- 
tain what part of that country they 
would like to fix in. 

Next follows a commercial and sta- 
tistical account of the French colonies, 
and all the countries and principal ci- 
ties of Europe and America ; their pro- 
ductions, commerce, and industry, with 
lists of the principal bankers and mer- 
chants, so as to present a succinct view 
of commercial geography of great im- 
portance to all commercial men; and, 


even the voluminous one of 





that nothing may be wanting, lists of 
new patents, the law of patents, and 
a list of all the daily papers and maga- 
zines are added; this last list is classed 
according to the subject, and presents 
eiyhteen daily papers; four periodical 
works on bibliography ; ; seven on com- 
merce and industry; eight on law and 
jurisprudence ; eight on medicine and 
surgery ; five on music; twenty-seven 
literary and scientific; thirty-six on po- 
litics, besides forty-eight others unclass- 
ed, some of which are printed iu the 
country and published at Paris, mak- 
ing, in all, the vast total of one hun- 
dred and fifty -seven periodical works 
published at Paris. 

From this brief sketch it will be seen 
the ‘Almanac du Commerce’ even in 
French, is of high utility to all Eng- 
lishmen connected with foreign com- 
merce, and, until a similar one is exe- 
cuted in England, it cannot be too 
strongly recommended to their notice, 

ciliates 

Which is the Heroine? 2 vols. 

pp. 474. London, 1822. 
WE have read fifty worse novels than 
this, which appears to be the produc- 
tion of an author somewhat practised in 
the art ; one who, although he would 
never write so well as the author of 
*‘ Waverley,’ would dispatch a novel of 
two or three volumes quite as rapidly ; 
in short, one who, as Rochester said of 
Charles If. and the House of Parlia- 
ment, would soon fill the shelves of a 
circulating library with his ‘own off- 
spring.’ ‘Such we conceive to be the 
author of * Which is the Heroine.’ “Fhe 
story is interesting and rather well told, 
and the whole has fewer faults than ge- 
nerally accompany the class of novels 
to which it belongs, 

———“Bt1oo—— 


LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, 


On Friday evening (Ist. inst.) Mr. Jen- 
nings delivered an interesting lecture on 
this subject, at the Surrey Institution, 
in which he particularly alluded to the 
approaching dissolution of that excel- 
lent establishment, and toa plan for 
reuovating it on a more liberal and ex- 
tensive scale. A prospectus of the 
New Surrey Institution has been cir- 
culated, and we understand that it is 
likely to meet with the necessary sup- 
port. The basis of the library of the 
existing institution is theology and po- 
lemics, and its not having been more 
successful, must be owing to this er- 
ror in its foundation, and to the reli- 
gious feuds which bave so long dis- 
tracted its affairs. These evils will, 
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we are assured, be avoided in the New 
Institution. But to return to Mr. 
Jennings, who divided his lecture into 
two sections, the one comprising an 
historical view of literature and literary 
institutions; the other, their utility. 
The principal points on which Mr. 
Jennings dwelt, will be found in the 
following sketch of his lecture :— 

‘The Jews had their historians, their 
prophets, and poets. The Egyptians made 
also, in an early period of the world, 
great progress iu some of the sciences; 
but it was reserved for Greece, under the 
auspices of Plato and other sages, to 
evince the progress which philosophy and 
literature had made. It was in Greece 
that academies were first instituted, Rome 
followed the example of Greece, in esta- 
blishing academies and dyccums. 

‘To the declension of the literature of 
Greece and Rome succeeded a long night 
of gothic and monkish ignorance, without 
mind and without knowledge. ‘The scar- 
city of books and their dearness, in the 
dark ages, is almost incredible. The li- 
terary institutions of the present day [are] 
the cheapest of all the known methods of 
diffusing knowledge. 

‘The art of printing (in the fifteenth 
century) assisted in unfolding a series of 
novel and important dramas. ‘The Italians 
first established academies. The family 
of the Medici, in the fifteenth century, 
contributed greatly to the diffusion of a 
taste for letters. Of the academy of the 
Lyncei, Galileo was a member. ‘The 
Academie Francaise was established in 
France in 1635; the Royal Academy of 
Sciences in 1666. Fontenelle was secre- 
tary to this academy forty-two years. 
The Institute of France was established 
in 1795. 

‘After noticing the Royal Spanish 
Academy, instituted in 1713, and the 
Athenzum, in 1820, a brief view of the 
chief literary institutions of this country 
was given. The Universities obtained 
only a passing notice ; the Royal Society, 
the Royal Academy of Painting, and the 
Society of Arts, were also briefly men- 
tioned; but our Institutions, emphatically 
so called, demanded and obtained more 
ininute detail. 

‘The literary institutions of Liverpool 


required particular notice, pot only as | 


there the first improvement in our literary 
societies was made; but as that town it- 
self contains, at the present moment, soci- 
eties, and chiefly the Royal Liverpool 
{nstitution, which are deserving our pecu- 
liar regard. ‘The Athenzum was esta- 
blished in the year 1798. It unites a 
good library with a coffee-room, and af- 
fords admission to five hundred young 
men to read the books. ‘The Lyceum 
was established in 1802. The books of 
this institution circulate among the mem- 
bers, which is not the case with the books 
of the Athentum. The Royal Liverpool 
Institution, established in 1817, has more 
he character of a university than a lite. 
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rary academy. It has professors in the 
different sciences, and schools for the 
classics and the mathematics, with masters 
to each; there is also a separate master 
for the Italian, the French, and the Spa- 
nish languages. It also contains an aca- 
demy of arts, and exhibition rooms for 
sculpture, painting, &c. ‘These literary 
establishments owe much to the persever- 
ing genius of Mr. Roscoe, who is at the 
present time president of the Royal Li- 
verpool Institution. Dr. Currie, who died 
in 1805, was also a zealous promoter of 
science in that town. 

‘ Of the four institutions of the metro- 
polis, the Royal Institution, the London 
Institution, and the Russel Institution, 
were concisely, but correctly noticed ; 
but on the Surrey Institution, as it is about 
to close, Mr. Jennings expatiated more 
at large, naming its peculiar advantages, 
and the scientific and literary lectures 
which have, from time to time, been 
given here by some of the first men of 
the age. ‘JT have said,” exclaimed Mr. 
Jennings, ‘that this institution must close ; 
but surely the intelligence of the age, of 
this enlightened and liberal metropolis, 
will not permit this avenue of knowledge 
to be shut up. Surely, such an institu- 
tion, thus established and thus conducted, 
amidst so much intellect and wisdom, will 
not be permitted to expire. It cannot, it 
must not be. Forbid it science; forbid it 
benevolence; forbid it, ye who desire to 
see knowledge, and happiness the offspring 
of knowledge, abundantly flourish; ye 
who desire that theirseeds should be borne 
on every wind, and that our children may 
become partakers of those fountains of in- 
struction and delight, at which we have 
had an opportunity of drinking, and which 
it is our duty to endeavour to make per- 
ennial.”’ 

‘The Royal Society of Literature, and 
the Schools of Arts at Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh, were then briefly mentioned ; and 
also, in a compendious way, the institu- 
tions of America. 

Iu the second branch of the subject 
Mr. Jennings dwelt at some length on 
the importance and utility of literary 
Institutions :— 

‘The ntility of a literary institution for 
improving the mind, and profitably en- 
gaging it, after the period at which youth 
is most commonly removed from school 


to mingle in the scenes of active life, is | 


great and important. ‘he opinion that, 
when a young lady or gentleman leaves 
school, the education is finished, is an er- 
roneous one,—all men are, and ever ought 
to be, dearners. 

‘The utility of institutions in promoting 
the practice of the science of morals, by 
lectures divested, as much as possible, of 
speculative opinion, was strongly insisted 
upon. The existence of a deity and the 
sublime morality of the New ‘Testament 
ought to be specifically enforced; but 
controversial divinity must be wholly 
avoided. 
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| * The utility of institutions in diffusing, 
generally, a knowledge of the arts and 
sciences, was also pointed out; and a 
knowledge of medzeine, particularly that 
which relates to diet and regimen, recom- 
mended to be taught generally in all our 
institutions. Lectures ought also to be 
given on the means of obviating the nu- 
merous accidents to which human life js 
continually exposed ; such as those from 
the various poisons, from drowning, fire, 
and a tremendous et cetera. Here man 
will listen, who will not take the trouble 
to read. 

‘ Lectures on history, both universal 
and particular; as well as on law, juris- 
prudence, the British constitution, and 
political economy, ought also to be given 
at these institutions. Principles, rather 
than events and persons, ought to be 
dwelt upon, and invariably kept in view. 
With care, such highly exciting sub- 
jects may be discussed calmly, and thus 
become useful and superlatively interest- 
ing. 

‘ The utility of these institutions in pro- 
moting the fine arts, was also pointed out; 
and some exquisite specimens of poetry, 
from Akenside, Bowles, and Byron, were 
recited: but we can merely notice these. 

‘ The utility of institutions in promotin 
a taste for, and a knowledge of, the Jdedles 
lettres generally, was also mentioned, and 
more frequent lectures in this elegant de- 
partment of literature recommended. 

‘The crowd of periodical publications 
and novelties, under which the tables of 
these institutions even labour, was emphas 
tically noticed; from the grave essay to 
the pungent repartee—from the slightest 
scintillation to the strongest coruscant flash 
of wit and of intelligence! 

‘ An institution ought also to teach edo- 
quence, which, nevertheless, is exceed- 
ingly liable to be abused. ‘The more ex- 
act method of giving lectures from written 
memoranda, is to be preferred, however, to 
spontaneous eloquence for instructing 
mankind. The lectures of an institution 
form a prominent attraction, and ought to 
be extended to other subjects here men- 
tioned. 

‘The advantages of an institution which 
permits the books to circulate among its 
members were forcibly pointed out, chiet- 
ly by supplying the dadzes with literary 
amusement and information ; and he men- 
tioned the New Surrey Institution, about 
to be formed, as embracing all those fea- 
tures and advantages.’ 
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THE BLACK DOLL. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Sir,—The first Black Doll, | believes 
appeared at a rag and toy warehouse 
in Norton Falgate, about sixty years 
since, and arose from the following ap~ 
parently incredible circumstance. An 








elderly woman brought a large bundle 
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of rags to be sold, ; wad, witheut its being 
opened, desired that it should remain 
till she called again to see it weighed 
and take the value for it. However, 
several weeks had elapsed, but she did 
not keep her promise, 
the shop opened the bundle, and, to his 
great surprise, a Black Doll presented 


itself, neatly dressed and with a pair of 


gold ear- rings. This sable nymph was 
iow suspended over the door, witha 
view of directing the woman to the 
rightful possession of her property. At 
length she came, and, after an explana- 
tion as to the cause of her absence, she 
begged the honest shopkeeper’s accept- 
ance of the Black Doll; for, by its 
exhibition, she was enabled to find out 
the house again at which she had left 
her bundle. —Hence, it was the adopted 
sign of this shop, and has been general 
at rag warehouses to this day. 
ANTIQ. 
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THE MERMAID. 





Some of our correspondents have ex- 
pressed their surprise that we have not 
given a full and particular account of 
the mermaid now exhibiting in London. 
The fact is, that, to use the words of 
Dr. Johnson, with regard to Macpher- 
son’s Ossian, ‘we believed it to be an 
imposture, and we believe it so still ;’ 
but, as the present proprietor has been 
the dupe, and the ingenuity with which 
the trick has been done is well worth 
seeing, we abstained from exposing it. 
It has, however, been stated to us, that 
Sir Everard Home had expressed him- 
self satistied of its reality, and even that 
the person who exhibits it had intimated 
as much to his visitor ; we hope, for the 
credit of the gentleman who has taken 
the mermaid under his protection, that 
this is not true ; for, although Sir Eve- 
rard Home, Sir Astley Cooper, and 
Mr. Brookes of Blenheim Street, have 
all seen it, yet so assured are we of 
their opinions, that if one of these gen- 
tlemen—and they are all competent 
judges, declares the patchwork thing now 
exhibiting to be genuine, we will not 
only forego our own opinions, but be- 
lieve all that has been recorded of these 
fabulous tenants of the deep ; and how 
much that will be to swallow we shall 
show by and by. 

We believe every professional and 
every sensible man, who has seen the 
mermaid, as it is called, is satisfied that 
it is an lmposture, if we except Mr. 
Rees Price, who has surprised us much 
by an article he has written on the sub- 
ject, in which he considers it genuine, 


The master of 
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Thence are a heeded suspicious cir- 
cumstances attending this mermaid : it 
was brought from Japan, where the 
inhabitants are remarkably ingenious, 
and it came through the hands of an 
American captain, who. wedoubt not, 
if appealed to, would swear that the 
sea serpent had often told him of the 
existence of mermaids, and would fur- 
nish him with the name, family, pe- 
digree, and domestic history of the oue 
he had in his possession. 

Some of our contemporaries have in- 
dulged in long descriptions of this com- 
pound libel on the Creator, and have 
even given drawings of it, which we 
should think not very likely toserve the 
exhibitor, since they are so disgusting 
as to excite little wish to see the ori- 
ginal; the appearance of which any one 
may conceive, by supposing the head 
and trunk of one of the ugliest of the 
baboon species joined to the lower ex- 
tremity of a fish; and that such are 
the materials of which the mermaid 
now exhibiting is formed, we have no 
doubt. 

As to the existence or non-existence 
of the mermaid, we shall not under- 
take to decide; nor shall we even ques- 
tion the probability of the Deity vio- 
lating that universal law of nature, by 
which the form and organization of 
each animal are determined according 
to the element in which it is destined 
to exist, merely to create a monster out 
of keeping and out of character with 
the rest of the creation. Certain it 1s, 
that however much naturalists may 
doubt the reality of the mermaid, 
there has been testimony enough on 
the subject, but of the authenticity of 
that testimony we are, however, still 
very sceptical, 

Pliny says ‘ that the ambassadors to 
Augustus, from Gaul, declared that 
sea-women were often seen in their 
neighbourhood;’ and Solimus and Au- 
lus Gellius also speak of their exist- 
ence. Inu the year 1187, as Laray, in 
his ‘ Hist. d’Angleterre,’ informs us, 
such a monster was fished up in the 
county of Suffolk, and kept by the 
governor six months. It bore so near 
a conformity to man, that nothing but 
speech seemed wanting. One day it 
took the opportunity of making its es- 
cape, and, plunging into the sea, was 
never more heard of. 

During the great tempest, which 
broke down the dikes in Holland, in 
1430, some women at Edam, in West 
Friezland,caughta mermaid; theydress- 
ed it decently, according to the most 
improved Dutch fashion, and taught it 
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to spin. Parival relates that he had 
given it some notions of a deity, and 
that it made its reyerences very de- 
voutly, when it passed acrucifix.’ In 
1560, some fishermen caught seven 
mermen and mermaids on the coast of 
Ceylon. We have another account of 
amerman, seen near the great rock, 
called Diamond, on the coast of Mar- 
tinica, The persons who saw it gave 
in a precise description of it before a 
notary. They affirmed that they saw 
it wipe its hand over its face, and even 
heard it blow its nose,—but whether it 
used a cawbric ora Bandana handker- 
chief does not appear. 

In 1531, a inerman, caught in the 
Baltic, was sent to Sigismond, King 
of Poland, with whom it is said to have 
lived three days and was seen by the 
whole court, This merman ts described 
‘as a huge animal of the human form, 
but very much resembling a bishop, 
(a bishop of Waterford we presume) 
in his pontificals,’ 

Georgius Trapanzantius declares, 
that he himnself saw a mermaid, extreme- 
ly beautiful, rise many times above 
water; and that, in Epiras, a merman 
caine on shore and endeavoured to 
catch some young women that came 
near a spring of water: he was caught, 
but we do not learn whether he was 
tried for the offence or not, 

If we come to more recent times, we 
shall find the testimonies in favour of 
mermaids quite as numerous, and, no 
doubt, equally authentic. In 1730, a 
whole French crew are said to have 
seen a mermaid off Newfoundland. 
In 1797, a schoolmaster of Thurso af- 
firmed that he saw a mermaid appa- 
rently in the act of combing its hair 
with its fingers,—its toilet not being 
provided with a patent hair-brush, or 
even acomb. In 18!1,a John M‘ Isaac 
deposed to having seen a mermaid ly- 
ing upon a rock, shaking and adjusting 
its long hair from its face, as the gust 
gave its locks to the wind; that it af- 
terwards plunged into the water, and 
(proh pudor) washed its breast to his 
sight. In 1812, a mermaid was seen 
about a mile south-east of Exmouth 
Bars; and, in the autumn of 1819, a 
mermaid appeared on the coast of Ires 
land, about the size of a child of ten 
years of age, with a bosom as promi- 
nent asa girl of sixteen, having long 
dark hair and full eyes. The poor 
creature had, no doubt, heard of Irish 
hospitality, and would have landed, but 
—mark the conduct of this bousted 
land of gallantry—a spectator endea- 
voured to shoot the fur damsel, whe, 
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on hearing the report of the musket, 
plunged into the sea, and uttered a 
loud scream, shocked, no doubt, at so 
ungallant and iphospitable a reception. 
Such is a hasty notice of the evidence 
on which the existence of mermaids de- 
pends. We leave our readers to decide 
how far it is evtitled to credit, only 
observing, in that very rare motto— 
Credat Juda@us apella non ego! 
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DESCRIPTION OF MEXICO. 

According to the statement of Don 
Josef de Moraleda, examined in ma- 
nuscript by M. de Humboldt, in the 
archives of the viceroy of Lima, the 
southernmost point of the Spanish pos- 
sessions in South America is the Fort 
Maullin, near the small village of 
Carelmapu, upon the coast of Chili, 
opposite the northern extremity of the 
island of Chiloe. This point isin 41 
deg. 32 min, south latitude. The 
northernmost point of the Spanish pos- 
sespious is the mission of San Francisco 
on the coast of New-California, seven 
leagues north-west of Santa Cruz, in 
the latituce of 37 deg. 48 min. north, 
The Spanish dominious, therefore, ex- 
tended a distance of seventy-nine de- 
grees of latitude, exceeding the dimen- 
sions of the British possessions in 
India, or even of the Russian empire ; 
amd giving to the Spanish language a 
use more extensive than that which is 
possessed by any other national tongue. 
—* Throughout this whole extent,’ says 
Humboldt, ‘ under the wise adminis- 
tration of Count Florida Blanca, a 
regular post was established, for com- 
munication from the borders of Para- 
guay to the north-west coast of North 
America ; so that a monk at the mis- 
sion of the Guarani Indians might 
carry on a correspondence with a mis- 
sionary at New Mexico, by a route 
almost without interruption, through 
the continental possessions of Spain 
and America.’ We shall better un- 
derstand this vast extent of territory 
by considering that, from the southern 
point of Florida to the northern boun- 
dary of the United States, are but 
about twenty-five degrees of latitude ; 
not the third of the extent on the me- 
ridian of the Spanish dominions. 

These vast dominions, under the 
Spanish administration, were divided 
into nine great governments, which 
might be considered as independent of 
each other. These governments were 


four of them styled yice-royalties, and 











five of them general captaincies, /capi- 
tanias generales.) The vice-royalties 
were those of Buenos Ayres, Peru, 
New-Grenada, and Mexico, and the 
captaincies those of Chili, Guatimali, 
Porto Rico, Caraccas, and Havana 
To the latter was attached the region 
of Florida, before it was ceded to the 
United States. 

Of these several governments, that 
of Mexico is unquestionably the most 
important. When we consider, indeed, 
the wonderful natural features of the 
whole Spanish America, the unequalled 
magnitude of the rivers, and the stu- 
pendous heights of the mountains, the 
variety of climates in this vast range of 
latitudes, and the richness of the ve- 
getableand mineral kingdoms, we shall, 
perhaps, think it but justice to assert 
the first rank among the countries of 
the earth for this region. Several cir- 
cumstances, however, unite to render 
New Spain the most important of 
these governments, and it is therefore 
to this portion of them that the re- 
mainder of our remarks will be princi- 
pally limited, not only on account of 
its superior importance, but because, 
from various local causes, this quarter 
is the least known to the North Ame- 
rican public. The superior popula- 
tion, the number of great cities, and 
their proximity to each other, the vast 
amount of the precious metals, and 
their influence on the commerce of the 
world, together with the favourable 
position of its ports both for European 
and Asiatic trade, seem to confer on 
Mexico, or New Spain, the right to 
this pre-eminence. 

The appellation of New Spain, in 
its full extent, is applied to the region 
subject to the Viceroy of Mexico, and 
extending from the 38th degree of 
north latitude to the 10th of south. 
In these limits it would include the 
captaincy of Guatimala, which, howe- 
ver, in point of actual administration, 
is independent of the Viceroy of Mex- 
ico, and, for its fertility and popula- 
tion, may be advantageously com- 
pared with the most valuable portions 
of Spanish America. The greatest 
dimensions of New Spain, exclusive of 
Guatimala, are, in length, about 1800 
miles, and in breadth about 1100, 
The isthmus, which unites the two 
great portions of the American conti- 
nent, is so extremely narrow, that the 
project of an artificial junction of the 
Atlantic and Pacific has often been se- 
riously agitated. It is unfortunate 
that the narrowest portion of the isth- 
mus is not in that region, which, on 
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account of the ports of Acapulco andg 
Vera Cruz, and the city of Mexico, is 
of most importance ma political and 
commercial view. In the geographical 
introduction to his work on New Spain, 
M. de Humboldt has enumerated ning 
different places where the waters which 
flow into the Atlantic might possibly 
be connected with those which flow 
into the Pacific. 

The subject of the geological and 
other natural features of New Spain, 
its climate and meteorological pheno. 
mena, would furnish interesting mat- 
ter of remark; but the limits of this 
sketch obliges us to pass them over, 
The singular circumstance of the ele. 
vation of the table-land in Mexico, to 
which the greater part of the popula- 
tion is confined, deserves, however, to 
be noticed. One half of the whole 
surface of Mexico is in the torrid zone, 
But, as is well known, the degree of 
heat and cold depends, not on the dis- 
tance from the pole, but onthe eleva- 
tion above the level of the sea, proxi- 
mity to the sea, and other local cireum- 
stances. Under the operation of these 
circumstances, more than three fifths 
of those parts of Mexico which lie in 
the torrid zone have a temperate or a 
cold ciimate; and a considerable part 
of the interior of the Mexican vice- 
royalty constitutes an immense plain, 
at an elevation above the sea of six or 
eight thousand feet, and, in conse- 
quence, is a stranger to the afflictive 
temperament of the torrid zone. 

These immense plains, which stretch 
for hundreds of miles in an unbroken 
expanse, and at a height equal or su- 

erior to that of the Peak of Teue- 
riffe, of Mouut Cenis, and Mount St. 
Gothard, form one of the most singular 
natural features of the country. The 
neighbourhood of the capital is distin- 
guished fora still greater peculiarity, 
in the rise above each other of four 
successive plains, each with its pects 
liar climate and productions. The 
highest is at an elevation of 8529 feet 
above the level of the sea; the second 
at that of 7459 feet; the third at that 
of 6447; the fourth at that of 3247. 
The lower plain is the region of sugar, 
the second of cotton, the third of Eu- 
ropean grains, and the fourth of the 
Agave plantations, the vineyards of the 
native Mexicans. The climate of the 
capital of Mexico is mild, and the tea 
perature in winter is that of Naples. 
In the coldest season, the mean heat 1s 
from 55 to 70 degrees of Fahrenheit. 


M. de Humboldt justly notices the 


markable advantage for the progres of 
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national industry, arising from the 
height at which nature, in New Spain, 
has deposited the precious metals. In 
Peru, the most consideralle silver 
mines, those of Potosi, Pasco, and 
Chota, ure elevated to near the region 
of perpetual snow. In working them, 
men, provisions, and cattle must all be 
brought from a distance. Cities situ- 
ated in plains, where water freezes the 
whole year round, and where trees ne- 
ver vegetate, can hardly be an attrac- 
tive abode. Nothing can determive a 
free man to abandon the delicious cli- 
mate of the valleys, to insulate him- 
self on the top of the Andes, but the 
hope of amassing wealth. But in 
Mexico, the richest seams of silver, 
those of Guanaxuato, Zacatecas, Tus- 
co, and Real del Monte, are of mode- 
rate elevations of from 5500 to 6500 
feet. The mines are surrounded by 
cultivated fields, towns, and villages ; 
the neighbouring summits are crowned 
with forests ; and every thing facilitates 
the acquisition of this subterraneous 
wealth. 

The population of Mexico is placed 
ina very favourable point of view, by 
M. de Humboldt, and one much at 
variance with the commonly received 
notions on the subject. —We believe it 
to be the common opinion, that this 
and the other Spanish conquests in 
America, were almost wholly depopu- 
lated, as fur as the native race is con- 
cerned, and that an arbitrary govern- 
ment, colonial oppression, and the un- 
favourable influence on the general 
condition of a people of an abundance 
of the precious metals, have prevented 
the increase of a new population, Far 
otherwise. The native tribes have 
been replaced under the protection of 
the Spanish government, and, at the 
present day, near three millions of the 
natives are found in New Spain, which 
M. de Humboldt is inclined to think 
equal, or not much inferior to the 
amount of this population, on the dis- 
covery of Mexico, and, instead of di- 
minishing, this race is found to be on 
the increase. The cruel policy of the 
Mita, whereby it has been so much 
wasted in Peru, does not here prevail, 
and the labour of the natives in the 
mines is perfectly voluntary. The 
cause of the remarkble contrast be- 
tween the increase of the Mexican abo- 
riginal population and the rapid de- 
cline of the same species of population 
in the United States, is to be sought in 
the agricultural habits of the former, 
and the abundance of the banana, 
whose spontaneous growth supplies the 





greater part of their food; while the 
subsistence of our North American In- 
dians, by hunting, naturally causes 
them to disappear, as the forests yield 
to the inroads of agriculture. In addi- 
tion to this, a marked contrast exists 
between the warlike temper and habits 
of our native tribes, and the peaceable 
disposition of most of the Mexicans, 

No attempt at an enumeration of the 
inhabitants of Mexico was made before 
the year 1794. It was attempted in 
that year, by the viceroy Revillagigedo, 
but it was not entirely completed, and 
the population of some of the intenden- 
cies is given only by conjecture. M. 
de Humboldt has given a table of the 
population of Mexico, from the result 
of this enumeration, preserved in the 
vice-regal archives. In the corner of 
Mr. Robinson’s map is given another 
table, representing the population of 
1816. On what documents it is found- 
ed we are not informed ; it agrees, how- 
ever, in the main with M. de Hum- 
boldt’s. There are some great differ- 
ences between these two tables; in par- 
ticular that which exists in regard to 
the population of Yucatan, we must 
ascribe to typographical error. The 
population of this province is stated by 
Humboldt at 358,261, while Mr. Ro- 
binson gives it at 23,100. The error 
is in Mr. Robinson’s map. The 
population of Yucatan has been esti- 
mated as high as 465,800. ‘The po- 
pulation of Puebla is given by Hum- 
boldt at 566,443, and by Mr. Robin- 
sonat913,000. This last,we presume, 
includes Tlascala, wlich does not ap- 
pear as a separate naine in Mr. Robin- 
son’s table, and is given by M. de 
Humboldt at 59,177. Mr. Bonnycas- 
tle gives the population of Puebla at 
813,500. San Luis Potosi, according 
to M. de Humboldt, has a population 
of 242,280, and, according to Mr. Ro- 
binson, one of 400,000; Mr. Bonnycas- 
tle gives it at 334,900; and that of the 
two Californias is given by Humboldt 
at 12,606, and by Mr. Robinson at 
36,200. From the addition of the 
whole (some provinces being given only 
by estimation) M. de Humboldt sup- 
poses that, in 1793, the population of 
New Spain was at least 4,483,529. 
But as authentic data, to which he had 
access in Mexico, convinced him that 
the population was rapidly advancing, 
he has placed it at 5,800,000 for 1803; 
and, in 1807, he states it to exceed 
6,500,000. Soon after the last-named 
period, the troubles in the Spanish 
American possessions began, by which 
the progress ef population may have 





been arrested. Whetber it is likely te 
have been so much diminished, that we 
ought to fix it with Mr, Robimson at 
5,060,000, for 1816, is matter of doubt, 
Assuining the population to be some- 
where between five and six millions, 
which we are inclined to think a very 
liberal allowance, the vreat proportion 
of ove half or nearly one half is sup- 
posed to be native Mexican [ndjans, 
The remainder consists of Europeaps; 
of creoles, or persons of European 
traction born in America; of mestizos, 
those born of Spaniards and Indians; 
mulatioes, those born of whites and ne- 
vroes; zambos, the mixture of negroes 
und Indians, and negroes, On the 
eastern coast are a few Chinese and 
Malays, who have found their way from 
Acapulco in consequence of the tater 
course between that port and Manilla, 
The European Spaniards amount to 
about 80,000, and the creoles to ahout 
60,000. The former hold the chief 
offices, civil, military, and ecclesiasti- 
cal ; and are, in general, the only well- 
educated portion of the commuuity. 
This leads to a great jealousy between 
them and the creoles. There are very 
few slaves in Mexico; the whole uum- 
ber being given by Humboldt at 
10,000, of whom 6000 are negroes, aod 
4000 Ludians from hostile tribes on the 
northern frontiers, takea prisoners in 
war. The mass of the native Mexican 
population is free, being subject to no 
service or burden, but the capitation tax 
of about two dollars a-head. They la- 
bour, however, under great civil disa~ 
bilities, and intermarriage is forbid- 
den between them aud the whites. Some 
of them, according to M. de Humboldt, 
are in possession of great fortunes ; al- 
though they retain the exterior appear- 
ance of poverty. By the plan of a con- 
stitution, promulgated by Gen, dtur- 
bide at Yguala, Feb, 24, 1821, ‘all the 
inhabitants of New-Spain, witheut dis- 
tinction of Africans, Europeans, or dn 
dians, are citizens of the pew.monar- 
chy, witheligibility toall employments, 
according to their virtues and merits.’ 
In his chapter on the cheeks of po- 
pulation, M.de Humboldt gives an in- 
teresting account of the diseases of 
New Spain, particularly syall-pox, 
yellow fever, a destructive sort of 
plague, to which the bodians alone are 
subject, called metlazakuatl, and the 
diseases resulting from fase. We 
bave not, however, tame to engage im 
this subject. The progress of the 
small-pox has been much dimwmished 
by vaccination, aud the very curious 
circumstance 1s wentioued, that the 
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effect of the cow-pox as an antidote to 
small-pox was, before the discovery of 
Dr. Jenner, familiarly known to the 
peasantry among the Peruvian Andes, 
who had observed that those employed 
in milking cows in the Cordilleras, 
caught from these animals a mild cu- 
tuneous disease, which prevented their 
taking the small-pox. It is well known 
that the belief in this fact among the 
peasantry in Gloucestershire led Dr. 
Jefiner to his discovery. 

The riches of the Mexican soil, ex- 
clusive of the precious metals, are 
well known to be unsurpassed by those 
of any other region. Among the agri- 
cultural products, are those which 
might doubtless become the source of 
greater wealth than all the mines of 
silver and gold. Mexico produces 
wheat, maize, cotton, indigo, pimento, 
sugar, tobacco, the agave, cocoa, and 
the cochineal plant. It has the bana- 
na, the principal article of food for the 
poor peasantry, and the manioc, which 
yields the cassava bread, aud possesses 
the valuable property of resisting the 
attacks of insects. It produces the po- 
tatoe, towatas, rice, and the ordinary 
esculents of Europe; and, on the table- 
land, the European fruit trees, such as 
plambs, apricots, figs, cherries, peach- 
es, inelons, pears, and apples, are suc- 
cessfully cultivated. The olive and 
the vine are checked by nothing but 
the illiberal policy of the mother coun- 
try, which thinks it necessary to dis- 
courage their growth in the colonies, 
for the sake of protecting the vine and 
oil of Spam. Besides these, the tropi- 
cal productions, as guavas, ananas, 
sapotes, mamels, oranges, and lemons : 
vanilla, sarsaparilla, and jalap, (which 
takes the name from the town of Xala- 
pa, where it is found,) odoriferous 
gums, medicinal plants, and drugs; 
the dyeing woods, such as logwood, 
the fine woods for furniture, the silk- 
worm, honey and wax, and the pearl 
fishery of the coast of California, con- 
tribute their respective shares to the 
natural wealth of this favoured region. 

But the most celebrated source of 
wealth in this region is the gold and 
silver mines. The eleventh chapter of 
M. de Humboldt’s political essay is 
devoted to this subject, and is one of 
the most elaborate and interesting in 
his work.—Mr. Bonnycastle has con- 
densed into a few pages the most pro- 
minent general statements. —The Mex- 
ican mines are, it is well known, the 
richest in the world; and have long 
approved themselves as such, notwith- 
standtvg the imperfect and wasteful 
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manner in which they have been 
wrought. Much improvement, how- 
ever, has taken place in this respect 
during the last generation, The di- 
rectors of the mines have, in some in- 
stunces, been seut to the school of 
Freiberg, near Dresden, for education, 
and the school of the mines in the city 
of Mexico itself is now on a footing to 
compare advantageously with any si- 
milar institution in the world. The 
amalgamation and other processes in- 
troduced with such success by Weruer, 
at Freiberg, as to prevent the mines in 
that district from being deserted, are 
fully adopted in Mexico; and should 
it be possible effectually to introduce 
the steain-engine, which the compara- 
tive want of fuel makes questionable, 
there is little doubt that, with the re- 
turn of a settled order of things, the 
value of the mines will vastly increase. 

The mining stations for gold and 
silver in New Spain amount to five 
hundred, and Humboldt supposes the 
number of mines in all these stations, 
to be three thousand. The best and 
most productive of the silver mines are 
found at a height above the level of 
the sea of from 5900 to 9840 feet. 
Three mines alone have produced more 
than half as much again as all the rest 
put together. These are the mines of 
Gsuanaxuato, Catorce, and Zacatecas, 
The quantity of silver exported from 
New Spain to Europe and India per 
annum, is about one million six hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds’ weight. 

Gold is generally procured by wash- 
ing. It is found in abundance in the 
alluvial regions of Sonora, in the sands 
of Hiaqui, and in Pimera, where grains 
of avery large size have been disco- 
vered, It is also found in the mines 
of Oaxaca and elsewhere in veins, 
The produce of gold in New Spain is 
stated by M. de Humboldt to amount, 
in the most favourable years, to one 
million of dollars, and the produce of 
the silver to twenty-two millions of 
dollars. Mr. Robinson gives the an- 
nual coinage of gold at 14,000,000, 
and of silver at 50,000,000 of dollars. 
Mr. Wilcocks makes the annual amount 
of gold and silver 28,000,000 dollars : 
and we have heard it stated in a private 
quarter, which we think entitled to 
confidence, to amount to 32,000,000 
dollars in the best years. According 
to the letter of Mr. Wilcocks, it has 
been excessively reduced in consequence 
of the disturbed state of the country, 
and will this year amount to not more 
than four millions of dollars. 

M. de Humboldt gives the annual 
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amount of the Mexican suvar at 
1,300,000. The amount of all sorts 
of manufactures is estimated by him at 
seven or eivht millions of dollars. The 
importations of articles of foreign growth 
or manufacture amounted, in 1804, 
to 20,000,000; and the exportation, 
exclusive of the produce of the mines, 
to 6,000,000 dollars. ‘The gross re. 
venue amounted to 20,000,000, of 
which 5,000,090 were from the gold 
and silver mines, 40,000,000 from the 
monopoly of tobacco, 3,000,000 im- 
post, 1,300,000 capitation tax of Indi- 
ans, and 800,000 excise on the fer- 
mented juice of the agave. 
PHP pe 


BRAVERY AND HUMANITY. 





The following Anecdotes of Heroisnr 
in humble life appeared some time ago 
in the Newcastle Magazine. We think 
them worth recording :— 

It happened in this town, (Alnwick,) 
more than forty years ago, that a very se- 
vere frost set in on a Saturday evening, 
and next day, in the afternoon, several 
boys got upon the river while the ice was 
but weakly frozen, immediately opposite 
the castle. Under one of them, a cobbler’s 
son, fourteen years of age, the ice gave 
way, and he hung by his arms nearly in 
the middle of the river. —The alarm given 
by the other boys soon brought a number 
of persons to the place, but no one durst 
venture near the unfortunate boy, and an 
hour elapsed before proper ropes could 
be procured and stretched across the r- 
ver.—The boy was extremely benumbed 
with the severe cold, and, when the rope 
was brought in contact with him, and he 
had laid hold of it, he was raised almost 
above the ice, but his hold suddenly giv- 
ing way, he dropped down and had very 
nearly sunk beneath the hole. ‘This so 
terrified him, that he could never again 
be prevailed upon to attempt the rope. 
Amongst the persons assembled were te 
boy’s father and brother. The father would 
have precipitated himself upon the ice, 
but he was forcibly withheld ; and the 
brother, a young man who could swim 
well, stripped off part of his clothes, and 
the ice being broken from the side with 
poles, he went into the water to attempt 
reaching his brother, but so intensey se- 
vere was the cold, that he was utterly 
incapable of making any impression On 
the ice, and with some difficulty be was 
dragged out, and Jaid almost insensible 
upon the bank. 

The boy from the first had cried out 
most distressingly for assistance, but he was 
now became so enfeebled that his voice 
was rapidly failing, and it was evident 
that in a short time he must sink beneath 
the ice. At this pericd the son of a neigh 
bouring miller, celebrated for the posse 
sion of extraordinary agility and athletic 
powers, Which, hitherte, had yily bee 
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employed in low combats and alehouse 
prawls, happened to come in view of the 
people at the river side, and curiosity in 
an instant brought him amongst them. 
Breathless ard silent he eyed the scene 
around him—the boy in feeble wailings pre- 
saging his approaching end—the father held 
fast, and uttering the most heart-rending 
expressions of distress—the brother, half 
naked and half perished, stretched upon 
the bank. In aninstant, and without ut- 
tering a word, he kicked the shoes from 
his feet, threw off his hat, coat, and waist- 
coat, and in a moment dashed into the 
hole where the ice had been broken, and 
reaching the edge, he raised both his arms 
over the ice, and with rapid ambidexter 
blows beat it downand swam inthroughthe 
aperture almost with unobstructed facility. 
frem his first coming up and stripping, 
the crowd had viewed him with silent won- 
der, and on his passing through the ice, 
not a whisper escaped from any One, the 
attention of all being held in dumb  sus- 
pense. But when he was seen to reach 
the boy, and seizing one arm, to raise 
him half out of the water, a spontaneous 
and universal shout of triumph burst from 
the gazing crowd, and continued without 
intermission as he returned through the 


broken ice, guiding the boy with one 
hand, and himself with the other. Both 


were quickly on the bank, and while shak- 
ing the wet from himself, observing the 
people to gather out of curiosity around 
tie boy, instead of carrying him away, he 
uttered an indignant exclamation, and 
tuinbling down half a dozen of them that 
were in his way, snatched up the boy, 
placed him across his shoulder, ran off to 
nis own father’s house, at a short distance, 
and had him ‘instantly stripped and put 
into his own bed. ‘The name of this spi- 
rited young man merits preserving 3 it was 
George Cockburn, and numbers in this 
place will still recollect him and the trans- 
action, 

The next case which I have to detail oc- 
curred at a colliery, and, on that account, 
's calculated to call forth peculiar interest 
inacoal country. It was, 1 think, in the 
year 1794, about eight o’clock in the 
morning, that an explosion of the carbu- 
retted hydrogen gas took place in one of 
the coal pits at Ravenhead, four miles east 
of Prescot, in Lancashire. Eleven per- 
sons, men, boys, and girls, were in the 
pit; and happening to be in the neigh- 
bourhood, [reached it a few minutes af- 
terwards. The smoke was issuing from 
the pit-mouth, as dense as itis seen from the 
‘op of a glass-house. A young pitman, who 
had been hastily drawn up from a neigh- 
bouring pit, pressingly requested being 
Jet down into the exploded pit, urging 
that several of the lives might be saved if 
they could immediately be brought up in- 
to the air. He was strongly remonstrated 
With, as about to throw away his own life, 
but he bravely replied, ‘1 well know [ 
4m risking my own life, but there is much 
Probability of saving half the persons in 
the pit, and is not the hazard of one life 





worth yofthe attempt?’ His pressing earnest- 
ness was yielded to, and stepping into the 
tub he was hurried down the pit. In a few 
minutes the signal agreed upon of shaking 
the rope was made, and he was wound up, 
bringing the body of a man, alive indeed, 
but with both legs broken, and much 
burnt and wounded about the head. He 
again descended and brought up the bo- 
dies of two boys, both apparently dead ; 
and he stated that he had found a man 
and his son, not materially injured, whom 
he had placed in safety, and would leave 
to the last, in order not to lose time in res- 
cuing the others. Amongst the persons 
who had now reached the pit was his own 
wife. She had arrived when he was be- 
low, and, bewailing him as lost, he no 
sooner appeared than, clasping him in her 
arms, she held him fast, and would not suf- 
fer him again to descend. He called most 
earnestly to those around him to di en- 
gage her, which was done with much dif- 
culty, and he again descended and - 
turned with the bodies of a young woman 
and a boy, both alive, but shockingly 
burnt and injured: and in the sane way 
he brought up nine of the hapless victiins. 
‘T'wo young men could not be found, and 
it was not till late in the afternoon, when 
the smoke had cleared away, that their 
bodies were discovered quite cold, in a 
remote part ofthe pit. The first man res- 
cued died upon the bank. One of the 
boys, supposed to be dead, had recovered 
without its being observed, and he was 
seen running off in a ditferent direction 
from his home; when overtaken, it was 


found that he was unconscious either of 


what had happened, or where he then was, 
and his mind continued in a deranged 
state for some weeks.— The young woman 
was daughter of the man who had died 
upon the bank. She was taken home in 
the same cart with the body of her father, 
and a remarkable circumstance occurred 
in her case, that merits mentioning. Her 
employment in the pit was dragging the 
tubs of coals on a wheeled carriage trom 
the working seam to the bottom of the 
shaft, and she had a rope round her waist, 
with a large iron hook at her back. Irom 
the distressed state of the family, so little 
attention was paid to her, that the rope 
and hook remained upon her for three 
days without being observed, aud the in- 
jury arising from lying so long upon the 
latter was Jong felt atter she had recover- 
ed from every thing else. But the re- 
markable circumstance alluded to was, 
that, at the period, she was about four 
months gone in a state of pregnancy, yet 
was not at all atfected by the severe injuries 
she had experienced, and at the usual tine 
a healthy child was born. 

Of the nine bodies brought out of the 
pit, six of them lived and entirely reco- 
vered, and the name of the hero who so 
bravely rescued them well deserves preser- 
vation.—It was John Davis, and he is pro- 
bably still living, an industrious pitman, 
in the same neighbourhood. I saw him 
following the five bodies to their last re- 
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pository in his humble but clean garb, and 
when spoken to on the subject, he seemed 
quite unconscious of having done any thing 
meritorious, modestly observing, that he 
was liable te a similar accident, and, if 
experienced, he had no doubt of his bro- 
ther pitmen rendering him an equal ser- 
vice. And, on hinting that that was not 
the case in the instance wherein he had 
risked himself, as they were all urgently 
against even his attempt, he answered with 
characteristic simplicity, that their incli- 
nations to assist were equally as good as 
his own, but he was young, active, and 
spirited, and had more confidence in his 
endeavours ; and with the same qualities 
anv one of them would have done the same 
thing. 

It is in instances such as these, of bene- 
volent daring, that human nature appears 
in the most amiable light, and they are 
frequent, but disregarded, in the humble 
walks of life. The rich man who parts 
with a small portion of the luxurious su- 
perfluities with which he is surrounded, 
is trumpeted forth as a high example of 
charitable beneficence, and it is right that 
it should be so; but certainly it is in the 
lowest stages of society, amongst the hum- 
ble mechanics and cottages, that are to be 
found those actions which most ennoble 
the species, by the disinterested offer and 
risk of their all in the service of their hum- 
ble companions. 








Original Poetry. 
A RIGHT WORTHY BALLAD FOR MY 
LORD MAYOR'’s DAY. 
Come all ye Tory citizens, 
Ye Radicals, and Whigs ; 
Join all your famous companies, 
And merry be as grigs: 
Your yearly monarch of your town 
Dress up in gay attire ; 
Let the bands play and the bells ring, 
From tower and guild and spire. 


Come all ye cooks and tapsters spruce, 
From vintry and from vault, 

And load the tables with your best, 
That cits may not find fault: 

Good eating and good drinking, sure 
There's nothing loved so weil; 

Let the rich be fed and the poor be fed, 
In hall and street and cell. 

Come all ye guests invited free, 
Of every tongue and name, 

Let each opinion for this day 
Bear one harmonious dame ; 

No jars of politics should clash, 
And no religions din ; 

Let songs be sung and let healths be given 
Without doors and within. 

Come all ye bunglers at a speech, 
Ye men who speak so finely, 

Say things which make the tables shake 
And Bacchus laugh divinely. 

Crack jokes and strike your wit about, 
Improve your hours with fun ; 

Lét your glasses dance and your light hearts 

swim, 

And wines in your vessels run. 


| Come all ye damsels young and dear, 


Ye maidens prim and gy; 
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But who could share Elfrida’ 
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Come aged ladies, drest and fit 
To trip again youth's day ; 

Secure your partners, shape your feet 
For antic whim and taste: 

Love's eyes shall be bright and feelings sweet 
While mirth and beauty waste. 


Long life and wealth and happiness 
Unite you all as friends ; 
Learn to forgive, forget and bless, 
Before hope’s journey ends. 
Now all true-hearted Englishmen, 
With rapture-rising heart, 
Give Lore asparkling pledge, and then 
in peaceful concord part. 
Nor. 9, 1822. &. R.P. 


PP IPO LEE PL LEP PAL OPEC EOL OCP EPO PPP LE ELEOLOL CELOOH 


ON THE DEATH OF CANOVA. 


THE marble, in thy skilful hand, 
Was toned to Jove and life; 

And thou, the pride of artists’ land, 
Hast calmly yielded to the strife. 


Yet Nature, in her wise design, 
Eternal beauty gives: 
Perfection crowns the guardian Nine, 
Aud Chantry in thy genius lives. 
J. R. P. 


PLP FP DEO PLL P COPD POLL EPPEPPOLEPOECEPFCEOLECLECELELL? 


ON TWO SISTERS, WHO MARRIED 
Mr. LITTLE AND Mr. MORE. 


In families often you find, 
~. A difference in temper and mind ; 
Some laugh at each passing event, 
While others in sorrow deplore ; 
Thus one sister’s with Little content, 
While t’ other ’s still eraving for More. 
Oct. 27, 1822. O. F. 
PL PIL ALLO LAL EL APE LLDPE LEE EEL OL EDL ELEC ELELECEM 
ELFRIDA. 
In yonder solitary dale, 
Where many a wild rose scents the air, 
And still perfumes the passing gale, 
Stood once the Abbey of St. Clair. 


When ancient walls and windows bright, 
And sacred portals, joy bespoke 

To pilgrims, whom it would invite 
To spend the night till morning broke. 


There oft its hallowed walls have rang 
With echoes from the sacred train, 
While oft the pious sisters sang, 
And tuned to leaven their peaceful strain. 


Among the rest for beauty famed, 


The fair Elfrida held a place ; 


Within her breast each virtue reigned, 


Upon her cheek each new-born grace. 


Her eyes of soft angelic blue 


Bespoke the meaning of her soul, 


Upon her cheek the rosy hue 


Scorned art or fancy’s mean controul. 


Oh! none beheld who loved her not; 


But Heaven had fixed the finn decree 


That her’s should be affliction’s lot, 


Nursed by the sternest misery. 


*T was oft at midnight’s dreary hour 


She wandered by herself, unseen, 


And frequent sought the lonely bower; 


Her only light the moon's pale beam. 


Twat breast, where peace her sceptre swayed, 


Now struggled with the rising sigh ; 


And that soft “cheek, where roses play ed, 


Might with the palest lily vie. 
s griefy— 
She but to one her grief might tell ? 


*T was Eldred! ah! the noble chief 


Who, pensive, sought her lonely cell. 





Each grace possessed his manly soul, 

And, oh, what triumphs flushed his breast, 
When she confessed her heart was stole,— 

’*T was that which made the warrior blest. 


But here how vain the thought of joy, 
More transient than the morning dew, 

Tis like the storm, which doth destroy 
The lovely bud just oped to view 


For long a rival chief had known 
The beauties which the maid possest, 
And strove to call those charms his own, 
And by her heavenly smiles be blest. 


Yes, long he strove one smile to gain, 
And move that heart so firmly given, 
Till hope expiring, found *twas vain 
To aim at love firm sealed by Heaven. 


One evening, as she pensive sat, 

And listened to the night-bird’s song, 
While many a playful zephyr crept 

Down the hushed isle, re-echoing long.— 


The moon shone mildly thro’ the trees, 
And silence held her gloomy reign, 
When, borne upon the evening breeze, 
Arose a soft and pleasing strain ; 


Her eye was fix’d, and bending low 

She heard the harp-strings sweetly play ; 
And neara murmuring brook below 

She heard a minstrel’s gentle lay : 


‘ Arise, fair maid, whose beaming eye 
Awakes each soul to love and thee, 
Whose look must give the smile or sigh, 
Dispensing joy or misery, 
‘ Awake, my loved Elfrida, haste, 
’Tis Eldred calls, no more delay; 
With thee I'll tread the gloomy waste, 
Escaping ere the break of day. 
‘No more my rival’s power then dread, 
Oh haste, ere night advances far, 
And by the beaming moon be led, 
Our torches be each sparkling star.’ 


*Twas hushed, and thus the strain was ended, 
Which softly linger’d on her ear ; 
The trembling maid below descended, 
Tho’ led by hope, impressed by fear. 
The faint moon lent her feeble light, 
And showed the lover warlike drest, 
And glittered on the steel-clad knight, 
While many a plume adorn’d his crest. 


Then mounting on a snowy steed, 
While not a sigh the silence broke, 

Till from the gloomy landscape freed, 
*Twas thus the maid with terror spoke :-— 


‘Oh mark, my Eldred, yonder sky, 
The angry heavens with vengeance frown; 
The clouds now veil those gems on high, 
And all their pleasing light is flown. 
‘Oh heard’st thou not the thunder roll ? 
Didst see the raging lightning dart? 
[ts awful grandeur fills my soul, 
Yet terror reigns upon my heart.’ 


But still no answer met her ear, 
No tender sound, no mild reply, 
No eye observed the gushing tear, 
Or kindly stopt the heaving sigh. 


The tempest now more fiercely grew, 
With all the horrors of a storm ; 
The lightning then disclosed to view 
The rider had not Eldred’s form. 


No, "twas not Eldred’s graceful mien, 
His powerful glance, his piercing cye ; 
But ‘twas his rival, then was seen 
In scornful triumph riding by. 


1 








—=—=——- 
‘Oh Heaven!’ exclaimed the frantic maid, 

* And art thou he this deed hath done ? 
I know thee in those robes arrayed, 

Yet poor’s the triumph thou bast won. 


‘Oh seest thou not yon black’ning stream ? 
And hear’st thou not that foaming wave? 
Know when the sun on that doth beam, 
*T will shine upon Elfrida’s grave.’ 
Just as the storm began to cease, 
She sprung from off the fringed shore ; 
Then wrapt in soft and silent peace, 
Her sorrows with the storm were o’er. 


There many a mournful willow bending, 
Marks where the lovely maid doth sleep, 

On which the evening dew descending, 
Betrays how nature lovesto weep. L.(. 


PRI PL ILE FEL LLL LEVEL LDLOL ELLE LE POPOP ELIE POLED 


A WINE SONG. 


Let the bottle go rouiid as swift as old Time, 
Let each wine glass o’erflow with a bumper, 
my boys ;5 
Be merry, be merry, whilst life ’s in its prime, 
For youth is the season of pleasure and joys. 


As the bee seeks the flower that most sweets 
will yield him, 
And flies to another when its nectar is gone, 
As the leaves of the rose froin the tempest will 
shield him, 
So, wine be our honey till youth’s summer ’s 
done. 


Let the miser hoard money, if that is his bliss, 
Let the poet sing on in his day dream of fame, 
Let the lover exist on his courtship and kiss, 
Each soul must have something, or life would 
be tame. 


The hero’s heart stirs when the war whoop is 
sounding 5 
The actor exults in the shouts of the stage ; 
The hunter will follow the chas’d stag that’s 
bounding ; 
And the scholar will feed, 
each page. 


like amoth, on 


Then, since each has his bliss in this valley 
below, 
Let us dive in the bottle for rich funds of 
pleasure ; 
From life storms we all into port soon can go, 
And grape shot shall defend, boys, our prize 
and our treasure. 
London, Oct, 1822. H. 


Fine Arts. 
Mer. DAY’s EXHIBITION 
OF ANCIENT PICTURES, AND CaSTS FROM THE 
ANTIQUE. 
ENGLAND Is daily becoming an empo- 
rium for the Fine Arts, and, owing to 
the praiseworthy exertions of our ‘no- 
bility, gentry, and others,’ we may 
hope that it will some day be made a 
worthy museum for lawful remnants 
of antiquity. I say dawful, because I 
do not consider the shameful depreda- 
tions of Lord Elgin in that light. We 
cannot but deplore that the beautiful 
specimens of ancient sculpture which 
adorn the British Museum should have 
been torn away from their native spot 
by the rade hands of barbarity, eve? 
though the excuse for so doing should 
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he the embellishment and improve- 
ment of our capital ; but that excuse 
can never be admitted while casts from 
the antique can he executed in such a 
faithful and magnificent style as those 
are, which are now exhibited by Mr. 
Day. These are the antiquities which 
we shou'd possess :—they would reflect 
as much honour to our taste, and more 
to our justice and abilities. In saying 
this, I would be understood to allude, 
in general, to the system of plunder 
committed on the temples, &c. of the 
ancients ; and, in particular, to the de- 
priving Athens or any other spot where 
Greece’s sacred spark is not quite ex- 
tinct, of their most valuable monu- 
ments, Itis as though we aimed at 
the destruction of the very name of 
Hellas, by thus endeavouring to re- 
move its public vestiges. With respect 
to the sculpture of detached figures, 
and the paintings by the old masters, 
the case ts very ditferent,—they were 
executed for the posterity of other na- 
tious; there is nothing docal in their 
composition—the Monument of Lon- 
don would lose all its interest were it 
removed to Rome; whereas, the Venus 


of Sir Joshua Reynolds would be as 


much in place there, as in the gallery 
of the Earl of Upper Ossory. ; 

Mr. Day has a collection of more 
than eighteen genuine paintings by 
the old masters, and several casts from 
the ancients, to which every lover of 
the Fine Arts should hasten to pay his 
mite of admiration. IT will subjoin a 
list, with remarks on the principal 
works, 

No, 1. § The Apotheosis of St. Paul,’ 
by Guercino, This is the well-known 
picture of which Fuseli makes such 
honourable mention. It is of a very 
large size, and in most excellent pre- 
servation, | have seen some good en- 
gravings from it, but none which at 
ll come up to the original in point of 


general ettect. 

T ryy . . . 
7 No, 2, ¢The Circumcision: by | 
Giovanni Bellino.—A fine picture ; 


‘ome of the heads are of a most inter- 
esting character, 

No. 3, ¢ Virgin and Child’) Anni- 
bal Caracci.i—A very beautiful per- 
formance, but, in point of composition, 
hot equal to— 

No. 4, * Coronation of the Virgin : 

y the same artist.—This is a most fa- 
vourable specimen of Annibal’s style ; 


ut T cannot help wishing that he and | 


i . ‘ 
ried Other vreat painters bad employed 
leit pencils on other subjects than 





vinity. I am aware that this is a very 
unpopular opinion, and, as such, I ten- 
der it with great humility. But there 
is something repugnant to my feelings 
in the attempt at delineating the Su- 
preme Being,—it seems an audacious, 
if not an impious endeavour, aud it 
certainly never has been successful, 
nor, in the nature of things, can it be, 
If we do conceive God's image in our 
thoughts, it is impossible that our ideas 
should coincide with those of the paint- 
er; or, if we have formed no notion of 
the stupendous grandeur of the origin- 
al, we are still struck with disgust when 
we behold what we have considered in- 
definable, reduced to the lines of the 
human form on canvass. The figure 
of Christ may be introduced without 
this violation of propriety,—and I 
have witnessed many instances where 
the divine expression has been blend- 
ed most happily with the mortal fea- 
tures, but I never yet saw a represen- 
tation of the Father, which did not con- 
vey an inferior and inadequate notion 
of the * Great First Cause—/east un- 
derstood.’ In the present picture He 
is represented as a middle-aged man, 
in whose countenance there is every ex- 
pression of benevolence and mercy; 
but still he is a man,—and let us pass 
on to another subjeet,—such a repre- 
sentation is befitting Jove, not Jeho- 
vah. 

5. ©Raphael’s St. Cecilia,’ Guido, 
This is a very valuable copy of that 
exquisite picture of Raphael; and 
froin such a peucil it is of nearly equal 
value with the original; [trust it will 
not be overlooked by our collectors. 
The disposition of the figures in this 
painting can never be sufficiently ad- 
mired, 

6. * Moses and the Burning Bush,’ 
Annibal Caracci; This is avery small 
picture, but a very beautiful one ; 
the prostrate position of Moses is ad- 
mirable, Beds Ae 

(To be continued.) 
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AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
Drury Lane VHeatre.—Macheth, 
Pizarro, Wild Oats, and the Road to 
Ruin have been successively played 
during the week, by the full strength 
of the company, to crowded audiences ; 
and on Wednesday night a new melo- 
drama, which had been got up with so 








' much secrecy, that it was never an- 


t} ‘ ‘ . 
'0S€ OF religion, at least so far as is con- 
Hected with the introduction of the di-! 


nounced uutil the day before it was 
produced. It isentitled the Two Gal- 


ley Slaves, 


le 








the melo-drama, bftonght ont at Co~ 
vent Garden, from the French, on the 
same night; to our uccownt of which 
we refer for a brief outline of the story. 
Though strongly tinctured with those 
improbabilities which pervade the 
French school, there are some striking 
incidents and situations m the piece, 
Terry played the anknown villain with 
great force, but the character in itself 
was so odious that we scarcely thanked 
the actor for his pourtraying it so cor- 
rectly. Cooper, as the galley slave, 
played with much feeling; especially 
in the struggles between his affection 
for his brother and his anxiety to pre- 
serve his own honour. Mrs. West 
played with much pathos, particularly 
in the last scene. The serioas parts 
were agreeably relieved by Harley, 
who was excessively amusing as the 
postmaster of a village. He liad a cant 
phrase of ‘let that pass,’ which he 
turned to good account, as the mirth 
of the audience proved ; and when, at 
the close, he alluded to the hurry with 
which the piece had been got up, and 
expressed a hope that if there was any 
imperfection, the audience * would let 
that pass,’ not a voice was raised to re- 
fuse his request. The piece, though 
vot the best of its kind, was received 
with great applause by an overflowing 
audience, 

Covent Garpen.—On Monday 
evening, Southern’s tragedy of Isabella 
was performed at this theatre, and we 
were pleased to see the house more 
crowded than usual. Miss Lacy, for 
the first time since her appearance on 
the London boards, sustained the part 
of Isabella; Mr. C. Kemble person- 
ated Biron; Mr. Abbot, Carlos ; and 
Mr. Egerton, Villeroy, If it be any 
advantage to those who excel in dra- 
inatic representations, to have an tofe- 
rior performer by way of contrast, Miss 
Lacy was peculiarly blest with her 
Villeroy; but this kind of set-off will 
not hold good with opposite sexes; and 
the injudicious introduction of an act- 
or, wholly incompetent to his part, asin 
this instance, serves only to deaden the 
legitimate interest of the piece, and to 
injure the reputation of the theatre. 
Mr. C. Kemble’s character did not 
afford scope for that talent we are so 
accustomed to see him display, but, as 
far as he could be, ‘he was him- 
self.” Mr. Abbot sustained his part 
with much energy and propriety ; nor 
must we omit to mention Mr. Chap- 
inan’s respectable representation of 
Count Baldwin. From our former 


aud is another version of | notices of Miss Lacy, our readers will 
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be inclined to anticipate a favourable 
account of her Isabella, and certainly 
we should do but little justice to her 
merits were we to disappoint them: in 
the early scenes, her easy unaffected 
delineation of her widow-vriefs, and her 
pathetic appeal to her father-in-law, 
were well calculated to gain her the ad- 
miration of the audience;—but, as she 
proceeded, her powers seemed to in- 
crease with the difficulties of this most 
arduous character, and the tears of the 
spectators, as well as their reiterated 
plaudits, paid a just tribute to her ex- 
cellence. Our limits will not allow us 
to dwell upon each particular scene, bu: 
in none were her exertions overstrained 
or tneficient, nor do we recollect ever 
seeing a more perfect representation. 

On Wednesday night, The Soldier's 
Daughter was performed, the part of 
Widow Cheerly for the first time by 
Miss Chester. This lady, already 
firmly established in public favour, is 
never likely to appear but to please. 
Yet as this character does not admit of 
any new display of talents, it will sul- 
fice on the present occasion to observe, 
that the volatile, gay, and generous 
Widow Cheerly lost none of her at- 
tractions in this representation, The 
part of Govervor Heartall was well 
sustained by Mr. W. Farren, and the 
other characters were well supported. 

The play was followed by a new me- 
lodrama, entitled The Two Galley 
Slaves, or the Mill of St. Aldervon, a 
simple interesting little piece, which 
was extremely well played, and met 
with general applause. The plot is as 
follows: — 

Henry, (T. P. Cooke,) urged by frater- 
nal affection, accuses himself of a crime 
that has real!y been committed by his el- 
der brother—a married man. [le is con- 
victed, branded on the arm, and with the 
Unknown Fugitive (Mr. Farley,) con- 
demned to the gallies. He escapes, is 
hospitably received by Bonhomme, (Mr. 
Fawcett,) and, after seven years of exem- 
plary conduct, wins the heart and hand 


_of Louisa, (Mrs. Chatterley,) the sister of 


Bonhomme. At this critical juncture he 
is discovered by the Unknown, who 
threatens to betray him unless amply re- 
warded for his silence. Henry gives him 
money and aids his escape, but the wretch 
again returns to rob the house, and 
discharges a pistol at Henry, who, wound- 
ed in the arm, faints through loss of 
blood, and inthis state is found by his 
bride and the friends assembled to cele- 
brate the wedding. In stripping o/f his 
sleeve to afford the necessary assistance, 
the fatal brand of infamy is discerned. 
‘The news quickly spreads through the vil- 
lage, and the gens d’armes having secured 
the Unknown Fugitive, are on the point 





of seizing Henry, when he is recognized 
by his uncle, who declares that his bro- 
ther, at his death, avowed his crime; and 
thus is the innocence of Henry establish- 
ed, and the amiable family into which he 
is married made happy. 


Literature and Science. 


De ee ee 


Time's Telescope, for 1823, will be 
published with the Almanacks, con- 
taining an explanation of saints’ days 
and holydays, sketches of comparative 
chronology and contemporary biogra- 
phy, astronomical occurrences in every 
month, with a description of indispen- 
sable astronomical instruments, illus- 
trated by wood-cuts; and the Natu- 
ralist’s Diary, explaining the various 
appearances of the animal and vegeta- 
ble kingdoms: to which will be pre- 
faced, an introduction to British ento- 
mology, with a plate of insects, colour- 
ed after nature. 

Life Preserver.—The newly in- 
vented life-preserver is most valuable 
on account of its extreme simplicity. 
Its advantages are, that it is air-tight 
und impenetrable to water; that it does 
not occasion the least pressure on the 
chest ; that it can be inflated and ad- 
justed to the body in a moment, and 
is then capable of sustaining the weight 
of an additional person in case of emer- 
gency; that it can be worn by females 
over their clothes; and, lastly, that it 
is light and portable. 




















TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 
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* Asmodeus in the Country,’ in our next. 

The communications of S., William, Q in 
the Corner, and James, have been received, 
an! are under consideration. 

Viaggiatore has somewhat disappointed us. 
Unless we had the remaining papers, and they 
proved more interesting than the first, we could 
not give them insertion, 

E.G. B. will find a letter for him at our of- 
fice. 








Just published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo , embellish- 
ed with a finely executed Engraving from 
Corbould’s design, price 3s. 6d. boards, 

THe HOPES or MATRIMONY: 

2 Poem. By JOHN HOLLAND. 

The following high commendation has been 
expressed on the merits of this Pocm :— 

‘ We cordially bear our testimony to its me- 
rits, to the refinements of its sentiments, the 
purity of its diction, the sublimity of its de- 
scriptions, and the harmony of its versification. 
If we have any real taste for the Pierian spring, 
we do not hesitate to pronounce it no every 
day production. Mr. H.occupies no common 
rank among the favourites of the muses. With 
the exception of a very few of the master-s} irits 
of the age, he may compete with any in talent 
and in purity, perhaps, none can claim pre- 
eminence.’—New Evan. Mag. 

Printed for and sold by FraNcIs WESTLY, 
10 stationers’ Court, Ludgate Street, Loudon. 
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This day was published, price One Guinea. ; 

boards, — 
Tue ENCYCLOPEDIA METRO 
POLITANA, Parr VIL, containing, amonest 
a variety of other Articles, the followine it 

PURE SCIENCES.—Grammar. : 

MIXED AND APPLIED SCIENCES.—Plane Ag. 
tronomy, Completed.—Nautical Astronomy, : 

History AND BIOGRAPHY.-—Socrates — 
Greek Philosophy. Archimedes.—Greek Ma. 
thematics, Grecian Eloquence. Alexander the 
Great, Dionysius the Elder, Dionysius the 
Younger—Timoleon, Dissertation on the Credj. 
bility of the Early Roman History. Hamilcar 
Barca.—First Punic War. Hannibal.—secong 
Punic War. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Asia, Assaying, Astrolo- 
gy, Athens, Australia, Austria, Automatoy 
Baal, Babylon, &c. With the usual portion of 
the English Lexicon. 

*,* A few copies are printed on superfine 
Royal Paper, with proof impressions of the 
Plates, price 11. 16s. in boards. 

Printed for J. Mawman; F. C. and J. Rivipe- 
ton; Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy ; Sherwood, 
Neely, and Jones; G.and W. B. Whittaker; 
Ogle, Duncan, and Co., London; J. Parker, 
Oxford; and Deighton and Sons, Cambridge; 
and may be had of all booksellers in Town and 
Country. 
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Just Published, in One Volume, Octavo Vemy» 
price ll. Is. boards, or Royal Edition, (to 
correspond with Egan’s Life in Londou,) 
1] 11s.6d., or in Twenty-one Numbers, demy, 
Is; royal Is. 6d. each, 

LIFE tN PARIS; Comprisine tur 

RAMBLES, SPREGS, and Amours, of DICK 

WILDFIRE, of Corinthian celebiity; and his 

Bang-up Companions, SQUIRE JENKINS, and 

CAPTAIN O’SHUFFLETON; with the whim- 

sical Adventures ofthe HaLtipur FAMILY; in- 

cluding Sketches of a Variety of other Eccen- 
tric Characters in the FRENCH METROPOLIS; 
BY DAVID CAREY. 

Embellished with Twenty-one Coloured 
Plates, representing Scenes from Reali Lire, 
designed and engraved by Mk. GEORGE CRUIk- 
SHANK, enricbed with Twenty-two Engravings 
on Wood, drawn by the same artist, and exe- 
cuted by Mr. WHITE. 

Piinted and Published by JoHN FarrBury, 
Broadway, Ludgate Hill. Sold by Sherwood, 
Neely, and Jones; Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, and Brown; and Baldwin, Craddock, 
and Joy, Paternoster Row; Simpkin and Ma 
shall, Stationers’ Court; Whilttakers, Ave-Ma- 
ria-lane; Humphrey, St. James’s Street ; and 
Wilson, Royal Exchange. . 
Where may be had, in Demy Oetavo, price ls. 

The Twentieth Edition, with Additional Do- 
cuments, of FAIRBURN’s Genuine Edition of 
the DeatH-Bep Conressions of the late 
Countess OF GUERNSEY, to Lapy ANNE 
H*******; developing a series of mysterious 
Transactions, connected with the most illus- 
trious Personages in the Kingdom. 

‘J am the Viper that has been secretly woun' 
ing you both.’—Vide the Countess’s Narrative: 
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London :— Published by J. Limbird, 35%, on 
two doors East of Exeter Change; to whom a et 
tisements and communications ‘ for the Editor (P 
paid) are to be addressed. Sold also by Souters © 


hy the Booksellers at the Royal Erchanges. sted iw 


lished in New York by Mr. Seaman, 
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